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ABSTRACT 

As  the  function  of  a  supervisory  principal  becomes 
more  widely  accepted,  many  answers  are  sought  pertaining  to 
problems  of  instructional  improvement.  This  study  examines 
the  opinions  of  teachers  and  principals  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tive  desirability  of  supervisory  functions  in  a  program  of 
improvement  of  instruction. 

The  questionnaire  which  was  distributed  to  all 
teachers  and  principals  in  West  Jasper  Place,  deals  with  105 
supervisory  services  which  a  principal  may  perform  in  a 
typical  school.  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  desirability  of  each  item  by  selecting  one  of  three 
letters  on  a  three-point  scale.  The  raw  data  pertaining  to 
each  item  were  converted  to  medians  and  then  ranked  in  order 
to  determine  the  relative  desirability  of  all  items.  From 
an  examination  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  various  items,  most 
desired  and  least  desired  theoretical  areas  of  supervision 
were  identified. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  questionnaire 
yield  the  following  findings  and  general  conclusions: 

1.  Supervisor?/  areas  identified  by  teachers  and 
principals.  Among  the  supervisory  areas  identified  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals,  three  kinds  of  desirability  relationships 
were  noted  between  the  two  groups  of  respondents.  First, 
there  were  areas  of  consensus  on  the  most  desired  supervisory 
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functions,  which  include  curriculum  development  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  morale.  Secondly,  there  were  areas  of  consensus  on 
the  least  desired  supervisory  functions,  which  include  formal 
classroom  visitations,  evaluation  of  teachers’  services,  and 
demonstration  teaching.  Thirdly,  there  were  areas  of 
disagreement  between  teachers  and  principals  as  to  the  nature 
of  supervision  desired  or  as  to  the  degree  of  emphasis  placed 
on  their  desirability.  These  areas  of  disagreement  included 
testing  and  evaluation,  classroom  visitations,  pupil  guidance, 
and  development  of  teacher  leadership  and  teacher  competence. 

2.  Supervisory  areas  identified  by  various  categories 
of  teacher  characteri sties.  Nearly  all  significant  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  on  items  among  various  categories  of  teaching 
level  and  years  of  teacher  training.  However,  only  a  few  of 
these  significant  differences  present  implications  for 
principals. 

Standardized  tests,  emphasized  by  elementary  teachers, 
pupil  guidance,  emphasized  by  junior  high  teachers,  and 
experimentation  with  differentiated  programs,  emphasized  by 
teachers  with  four  years  of  training,  all  appear  to  have 
implications  for  supervisory  principals. 

Years  of  experience,  and  sex,  as  teacher  character¬ 
istic  factors,  were  considered  not  important  in  determining 
supervisory  services  desired. 

In  the  light  of  these  conclusions  from  findings,  it 
was  recommended  that  principals  should  initiate  their  super- 
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visory  program  with  curriculum  development,  should  concern 
themselves  with  morale  of  their  school,  should  give  more 
attention  to  testing  and  evaluation  of  the  curriculum,  should 
promote  a  pupil  guidance  program,  and  should  re-assess  their 
program  of  demonstration  teaching.  Finally,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  principals  should  proceed  with  great  caution  in 
employing  classroom  visitations  as  a  supervisory  technique, 
and  that  they  should  re-assess  the  practices  in  developing 
teaching  leadership  and  professional  competence. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 

The  change  in  emphasis  from  central  supervisor  to 
principal  supervisor  is  no  longer  novel.  The  principals 
status  as  supervisor  is  now  widely  recognized  and  accepted, 
as  well  as  the  concept  that  the  general  purpose  of  super¬ 
vision  is  to  improve  classroom  instruction.  As  supervisor 
of  instruction,  the  principal  is  expected  to  assume  many 
responsibilities.  He  is  expected  to  determine  major  means 
for  improving  instruction  in  the  cla'ssroom.  He  is  expected 
to  find  ways  by  which  his  supervisory  program  can  help 
teachers  increase  their  knowledge  of  teaching  and  of  subject 
they  teach.  He  is  expected  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in  the 
school  which  challenges  and  stimulates  teachers,  and  he  is 
expected  to  assist  teachers  in  further  growth  at  all  times. 
This  is  not  an  easy  task,  nor  can  it  be  left  to  develop 
without  a  definite  plan. 

To  bring  about  effective  results,  the  principal 
must  formulate,  develop  and  maintain  a  specific  program  of 
instructional  supervision.  He  must  work  out  in  some  detail 
the  nature  of  the  supervisory  program  which  is  most  approp¬ 
riate  to  his  own  school.  As  an  initial  step  in  formulating 
such  a  program,  he  must  first  assess  and  determine  his 
school* s  needs. 
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Barr  and  Burton,  in  outlining  the  important  steps  in 
constructing  supervisory  plans,  list  as  the  first  three  steps 
the  following; 

1.  Study  or  survey  the  situation  by  any  available 
and  suitable  means  in  order  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  system  or  building. 

2.  Construct  a  total  list  of  needs,  problems, 
defects,  or  new  departures  which  may  be  made 
into  definite  objectives. 

3.  Select  from  the  list  a  small  number  of  these 
problems,  and  state  them  definitely  as  the 
objectives  for  the  term  or  year....1 

From  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that  determining 
needs  and  selecting  a  small  number  of  problems  from  the  list 
of  needs  in  order  to  formulate  objectives,  are  basic  to  a 
plan  of  supervision.  It  was  with  these  basic  steps  of  plan¬ 
ning  supervision  that  the  present  study  was  concerned.  In 
this  study  an  attempt  was  made  to  identify  the  most  pressing 
supervisory  problems  of  teachers  and  principals  in  West 
Jasper  Place,  with  the  aim  of  establishing  some  basis  for  a 
supervisory  program. 


I.  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  nature 
of  supervisory  assistance  that  both  teachers  and  principals 
of  West  Jasper  Place  considered  as  most  desirable  in  order  to 


1  A.  S.  Barr  and  Wm.  H.  Burton,  The  Supervision  of 
Instruction.  New  York:  Appleton  and  Company,  London,  1926, 

pp.  110  -  111. 
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improve  classroom  instruction* 

Statement  of  the  Sub-Problems 

In  the  course  of  the  study  the  following  questions 
were  investigated: 

1.  What  supervisory  services  do  teachers  desire  most 
in  order  to  help  them  improve  the  quality  of  classroom 
instruction? 

2*  What  supervisory  services  do  principals  consider 
most  desirable  in  order  to  help  improve  the  quality  of 
classroom  instruction? 

3.  Do  the  supervisory  services  considered  as  most 
desired  by  teachers  differ  significantly  from  the  supervisory 
services  indicated  by  principals  as  being  most  desirable  for 
improvement  of  instruction? 

4.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  given  by  teachers  in  the  different  categories  of  the 
following  teacher  characteristics: 

a)  teaching  level? 

b)  teaching  experience? 

c)  years  of  training? 

d)  sex  of  teacher? 

Background  of  the  Study 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  a  supervisory  in-service  program 
for  principals  was  initiated  by  the  Principals*  Association 
of  West  Jasper  Place.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to 
acquaint  principals  with  the  change  in  the  concept  of  super- 
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vision.  At  a  number  of  meetings  held,  the  concept  of  super¬ 
vision  as  improvement  of  instruction  was  emphasized  and 
instructional  problems  were  discussed,  isolated  and  clarified. 
Principals  were  encouraged  to  devote  more  time  to  supervision 
in  their  schools  and  to  assess  the  results. 

In  view  of  the  interest  stimulated  during  the  in- 
service  period,  the  investigator  decided  to  undertake  a  local 
research  project.  The  investigator  requested  the  Adminis¬ 
trators  for  permission  to  carry  on  a  survey  in  the  system's 
schools  with  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  most  pressing 
supervisory  assistance  which  would  be  of  some  value  to 
principals  initiating  a  program  of  supervision.  This  study 
is  the  result  of  the  survey. 

The  Value  of  the  Study 

It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  study  will 
contribute  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Teacher  problems  which  are  unique  in  a  particular 
school  system  will  become  more  apparent. 

2.  Significant  differences  in  the  responses  given  by 
teachers  in  the  various  categories  of  teacher  characteristics 
can  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  type  of  supervision  that 
principals  will  attempt  to  give  their  individual  teachers. 

3.  The  behavior  of  the  supervisory  personnel  will  be 
modified  by  the  expressed  desires  of  the  teachers. 

*f.  The  teachers'  expressed  desires  regarding  super- 
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visory  services  will  be  invaluable  to  principals  in  formulat¬ 
ing  policies  and  implementing  an  effective  program  within 
their  schools. 

Definition  of  Terms 

1.  Supervision  is  defined  as  a  leadership  function 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  instruction,.  It  implies 
creating  the  conditions  under  which  the  teachers  and  pupils 
work  well  and  strive  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  for  them. 

2.  Improvement  of  classroom  instruction  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  improvement  of  the  teaching-learning  situation 
within  the  classroom  resulting  in  some  growth  or  development 
beyond  the  present  stage.  It  implies  teacher  growth  as  well 
as  child  growth.  Since  the  teacher  plays  an  integral  role 
in  instruction,  teacher  improvement  may  also  be  considered 

as  improvement  of  instruction.  Thus,  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  end  toward  which  the  function  of  supervision  is 
directed. 

3*  Supervisory  services  are  defined  as  all  functions 
performed  by  the  supervisor  which  are  directed  toward  two 
general  purposes: 

a)  improving  the  quality  of  the  school* s  program, 

b)  improving  the  quality  of  teaching. 

Supervisory  functions”,  "supervisory  devices”,  and  "supervis¬ 
ory  assistance”  are  also  used  as  synonyms  for  "supervisory 
services”. 
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4.  Supervisory  services  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  program  will  refer  to  assistance  given  to  teachers  by 
supervisory  personnel  in  adapting  the  provincial  curriculum 
or  developing  a  local  program  aimed  at  meeting  more  effect¬ 
ively  the  content  and  social  needs  of  pupils  due  to  individual 
differences* 

5*  Supervisory  services  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  will  refer  to  assistance  given  by  the  supervisory 
personnel  directed  toward  making  better  use  of  teacher 
resources  or  toward  helping  teachers  to  teach  better. 

6.  Principal,  vice-principal  and  principal  respondent a 
The  term  principal  is  defined  as  the  person  having  the  highest 
authority  in  a  school.  The  term  vice-principal  is  defined  as 
the  person  next  in  authority  to  the  principal  of  a  school. 

In  this  study  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  principal 
and  the  vice-principal  when  reference  is  made  to  principal  as 
supervisor  or  principal  respondent.  Since  both  the  principal 
and  the  vice-principal  may  be  involved  in  supervision  of 
instruction,  the  term  principal  as  supervisor  or  principal  as 
respondent  includes  both  the  principal  and  the  vice-principal* 

7°  Admini strator s  refer  to  the  Superintendent,  the 
Co-ordinator  of  Special  Services,  the  Co-ordinator  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  the  Co-ordinator  of  Elementary  Education,  all 
of  whom  carry  out  duties  from  the  central  office  in  all  schools 
or  particular  divisions  of  the  schools. 


8.  The  school  system  refers  to  all  schools  in  Jasper 
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Place  administered  by  the  West  Jasper  Place  Public  School 
Board. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  present  study  was  confined  to  responses  from 
teachers  and  principals  of  the  West  Jasper  Place  school 
system.  While  the  subjective  character  of  this  study 
inherent  in  the  type  of  questionnaire  used  has  imposed 
limitations,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  responses  by  both 
teachers  and  principals  present  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
the  most  desired  supervisory  functions  in  the  system* s 
schools. 

Basic  Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  in  this  study: 

1.  Teachers  who  work  largely  in  a  classroom  situa¬ 
tion  and  principals  who  work  closely  with  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  are  capable  of  identifying  areas  in  the  teaching¬ 
learning  process  which  require  improvement. 

2.  Both  teachers  and  principals  will  carefully 
assess  and  give  an  honest  submission  of  the  most  desired 
supervisory  services  pertaining  to  their  own  teaching  or 
administrative  situations. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RELATED  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  includes  a  review  of  literature  which 
relates  to  the  present  study.  Since  the  study  is  concerned 
with  the  administrative  function  of  supervision,  literature 
pertaining  to  educational  administration  and  to  the  principal 
as  instructional  leader  is  discussed.  This  information  is 
organized  under  these  headings  in  the  following  order:  the 
concept  of  educational  administration,  the  role  of  the 
principal  as  instructional  leader,  a  conceptual  view  of 
supervision,  the  functions  of  supervision,  and  supervisory 
activities. 

I.  THE  CONCEPT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 
The  spectacular  changes  taking  place  in  our  highly 
technological  society  have  produced  changes  which  are  no  less 
spectacular  in  both  education  and  administration.  The  rapid 
development  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  on  this 
continent  have  been  accompanied  by  demands  for  more  elaborate 
administrative  machinery.  These  developments  have  brought 
about  what  may  be  conceived  as  revolutionary  concepts  of 
educational  administration.  The  tremendous  body  of  research 
carried  on  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  produced  an 
abundance  of  literature  on  educational  administration.  Most 
of  this  literature  relates  to  the  changing  concepts  and 
functions  of  administrators,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
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function  of  supervision  of  instruction  and  on  instructional 
leadership* 

Although  in  current  literature  the  function  of 
supervision  and  improvement  of  instruction  is  emphasized  as 
the  major  responsibility  of  educational  administrators,  it 
should  not  be  conceived  as  being  the  only  function;  nor 
should  it  be  conceived  that  supervision  of  instruction  is 
unrelated  to  the  total  administrative  process*  Educational 
administration  is  a  complex  process,  and  includes  many 
functions,  activities,  and  dimensions.  Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  concept  of  educational  administration  is  given 
by  Campbell,  in  the  following  statement: 

*••  educational  administration  occurs  in  a 
school  community  and  consists  of  facilitating 
and  developing  goals  and  policies  basic  to 
teaching  and  learning  *  stimulating  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  appropriate  programs  for  teaching 
and  learning,  and  procuring  and  managing 
personnel  and  materials  to  implement  teaching 
and  learning.! 

(The  underlining  is  the  investigator’s) 

Implicit  in  the  above  statements  are  four  general 

2 

aspects  of  the  administrative  activity  which  Campbell 
emphasizes.  First,  there  is  a  purpose  or  goal  of  adminis¬ 
tration;  second,  there  is  a  task  to  perform;  third,  there 
are  situational  factors  surrounding  the  administration;  and 


!  Roald  F.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  and  John 
A.  Ramseyer,  Introduction  to  Educational  Admini stration, 
Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1958,  P»  78. 


2  Ibid,  p.  172 
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fourth,  there  are  certain  processes  through  which  the  task 
is  accomplished.  These  four  aspects  are  related  to  one 
another  and  constitute  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
activity.  An  explanation  of  each  of  these  aspects  will 
clarify  the  relationship. 

Purpose  or  Goal 

The  purpose  of  educational  administration  is  to 
facilitate  teaching  and  learning.  The  task  cannot  be 
commenced  without  a  purpose  in  mind  towards  these  ends.  It 
is  therefore  the  administrators  basic  responsibility  to  give 
leadership  to  community  groups,  the  school  board  and  the  staff 
by  developing  definite  goals  and  policies.  The  more 
precisely  the  goals  and  policies  can  be  defined  and  stated, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  effectively  achieved. 

The  Task 

By  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  educational 
administration  is  the  task.  It  is  the  job  that  an  adminis¬ 
trator  must  do  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  education. 

Once  the  goals  of  the  enterprise  are  clarified,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  activity  begins  with  the  recognition  that  there  is  a 
task  to  perform.  Administrative  tasks  are  numerous  and  may 
vary  in  nature  from  those  that  are  routine  activities  to 
others  that  involve  the  solution  of  complex  problems.  Campbell3 


3  Ibid.  pp.  84  -  124. 
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groups  these  tasks  into  what  he  calls  seven  operational  areas* 

The  first  area  of  operation  is  that  of  school- 
community  relationships.  Since  the  school  derives  its 
existence  from  the  community,  the  administrator  must  constantly 
capitalize  on  its  close  relationship  with  the  community  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  education.  This  task  he  could  perform 
by  working  closely  with  the  school  board  in  order  to  develop 
and  maintain  their  confidence,  by  reporting  to  the  public  on 
all  aspects  of  the  educational  program,  by  encouraging 
community  support  for  education,  by  establishing  effective 
communication  between  the  school  and  community,  and  by 
interpreting  to  his  staff  the  unique  social  and  cultural 
characteristics  of  the  school-community. 

.  The  second  operational  area  is  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment.  Determining  of  objectives,  the  development  of  a 
program  of  instruction,  the  use  of  instructional  procedures, 
and  the  continuous  evaluation  of  instruction  are  some  of  the 
major  activities  of  this  area  of  operation. 

The  third  operational  area  is  obtaining,  developing 
and  improving  teacher  personnel.  Teachers  must  be  secured, 
placed,  supervised,  and  their  teaching  effectiveness 
appraised.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  administrator  must 
employ  all  his  skills  in  human  relations  in  order  to  maintain 
proper  staff  morale  and  exploit  the  initiative  and  co¬ 
operation  of  each  individual  teacher. 

The  fourth  operational  area  is  managing  pupil  per- 
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sonnel.  Activities  within  this  area  comprise  those  services 
that  supplement  regular  classroom  instruction.  These  include 
determining  pupil  inventory,  handling  pupil  absence,  tardiness 
and  discipline,  and  providing  a  guidance  program  to  meet  the 
educational,  vocational  and  personal  needs  of  pupils® 

The  fifth  area  of  operation  is  providing  the  physical 
facilities.  Such  facilities  include  school  buildings,  school 
grounds,  transportation  and  equipment,  and  supplies  needed 
for  instruction  and  incidental  to  instruction.  The  adminis¬ 
trators  responsibility  is  to  determine  the  needs,  lay  down 
appropriate  plans,  and  insure  that  proper  services  and 
facilities  are  provided  when  needed. 

The  sixth  area  of  operation  is  management  of  finance 
and  business  to  which  administrators  contribute  at  least 
indirectly.  Activities  within  this  area  include  educational 
budgeting,  securing  revenue,  managing  expenditures  and 
directing  non-certif icated  personnel. 

The  seventh  area  of  operation  is  organization  and 
structure.  This  involves  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
formal  organization  for  the  school  or  the  school  system 
through  which  authority  may  flow  to  make  decisions  and 
conduct  activities.  Here,  the  administrators  main  task  is 
to  define  the  part  each  member  must  play  in  the  organization. 
His  task  is  also  to  clarify  the  rights  and  duties  and  the 
relationships  each  position  bears  to  all  other  positions  in 
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Situational  Factors 

Educational  administration  always  occurs  in  some 
setting  and  thus  is  a  product  of  the  situation*  Situational 
factors  tend  to  restrict  administrative  behavior  and  set 
what  is  known  as  "limits  of  tolerance".  Among  such  factors 
may  be  mentioned:  the  community,  with  its  values,  pressure 
groups  and  unique  characteristics;  the  school  board,  repre¬ 
senting  the  community  interests  and  determining  education 
policy;  and  the  school  system,  with  its  social  structure  and 
teacher  expectations.  In  addition,  the  physical  nature  of 
the  community  and  school,  the  financial  needs  and  resources, 
the  legal  arrangements  and  the  established  program,  also 
limit  to  some  degree  the  scope  of  administration. 

The  Process 

The  administrative  process  is  the  means  by  which  an 
organization  makes  decisions  and  takes  action  to  achieve  the 
goals.  Campbell  describes  the  process  in  terms  of  five 
components,  namely:  decision  making,  programming,  stimulating, 
co-ordinating  and  appraising.^  These  components  are  not 
necessarily  distinct.  Rather,  they  are  a  part  of  the  whole 
administrative  activity  and  often  go  together. 

In  like  manner,  it  can  again  be  emphasized  that  the 
four  aspects  of  educational  administration,  namely,  purpose, 
task,  situation  and  process,  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from 


^  Ibid,  p.  179 
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the  total  administrative  activity.  The  task,  for  example, 
cannot  be  performed  without  establishing  the  purpose  of  the 
activity  or  considering  the  situation  involved  or  employing 
the  administrative  processes. 

As  one  considers  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that 
educational  administration  is  indeed  complex;  and  one  begins 
to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  confronts  the 
school  administrator,  whether  superintendent  or  principal  or 
administrative  assistant  of  either. 
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II.  THE  HOLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  AS  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADER 

Having  defined  educational  administration  and  having 
developed  some  concept  of  its  comprehensiveness,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  the  principal  will  now  be  made  as  it 
relates  to  the  whole  of  the  operational  process  of  educational 
administration. 


The  Principal  and  the  Admini strative  Process 

The  principal  is  essentially  an  administrator,  but 
one  whose  efforts  are  primarily  directed  toward  supervision 
and  improvement  of  classroom  instruction.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Reeves  in  the  following  statement: 

...  Because  of  the  breadth  of  his  responsibil¬ 
ities  I  tend  to  think  of  the  principal  as  an  admin¬ 
istrator;  an  administrator,  however,  whose  major 
task  is  to  enhance  teaching  and  learning.  Super¬ 
vision  is  but  one  aspect  of  school  administration 
albeit  a  most  important  one.  It  encompasses  all 
those  activities  whereby  the  principal  helps  the 
staff  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  teaching. > 

Byrne  takes  a  similar  position  when  he  states  the  following: 

...  In  Canadian  education,  we  have  accepted  the 
thesis  that  the  principal ship  is  the  keystone  of 
the  administrative  arch  within  the  school  itself. 

The  office  of  the  principal  carries  with  it  the 
leadership  responsibilities  for  organizing,  plan¬ 
ning,  directing,  controlling  and  co-ordinating  staff , 
efforts  in  the  development  of  effective  instruction.0 


5  A.  Wo  Reeves,  "The  role  of  the  Principal ”,  The 
Canadian  School  Principal,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart 
Limited,  1952,  p.  837" 

6  T.  C.  Byrne,  “The  Principal  in  the  Administrative 
Process”,  The  Canadian  School  Principal.  Toronto:  McClelland 
and  Stewart  Limited,  1951T,  pp.  2^  -  25." 
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The  principal,  being  closer  than  any  outside  author¬ 
ity  to  the  scene  of  educational  action,  can  give  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  sustained  leadership  to  the  staff  of 
his  school;  he  can  help  establish  sound  practices  in  human 
relations,  he  can  stimulate  attacks  on  problems  of  curriculum 
development,  and  he  can  promote  in-service  growth  of  his 
staff. 


All  of  this  implies  that  the  principal  must  not  be 
merely  an  administrator,  but  an  educational  leader  and 
expediter  of  the  highest  order.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
total  school  program  depends  upon  the  type  of  leadership 
that  he  is  able  to  offer.  In  describing  the  principal’s 
influence  on  the  school,  one  source  states  that  the 

...  school  program,  to  a  large  degree,  grows 
or  remains  sterile  according  to  the  influence  of 
the  principal’s  suggestions.  His  interests  and 
efforts  may  modify,  delay,  or  extend  the  work  of 
the  students.  If  the  principal  is  an  individual 
of  definite  ideas  and  has  been  in  his  position 
long  enough  to  win  support  for  them,  his  ideals 
will  be  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  school  and 
the  community, ? 


Administrative  Skills 

To  be  an  effective  administrator,  the  principal  must 
possess  special  leadership  skills.  In  the  field  of  leader¬ 
ship,  literature  records  a  number  of  attempts  to  categorize 


7  J.  B.  Edmuson,  Joseph  Roimer,  and  Francis  L.  Bacon, 
The  Admini stration  of  the  Modern  Secondary  School  (4th  ed.), 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  19 5*3 ,  P«  7'5~° 
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the  skills  required  for  successful  leadership.  A  concept  of 
leadership  most  commonly  referred  to  in  literature  is  the 
Kats^  model.  A  modification  of  the  treatment  of  this  model 
is  given  by  Downey^,  who  defines  four  discrete  talents  of 
effective  leadership  as  technical-managerial  skills,  human- 
managerial  skills,  technical-educational  skills  and 
speculative-creative  skills. 

Technical-managerial  skills  are  those  skills  related 
to  the  non- human  aspects  of  school  management.  They  include 
drawing  up  and  maintaining  proper  records  and  accounts,  pre¬ 
paring  a  timetable,  keeping  pupil  records,  carrying  on 
correspondence  and  filing,  getting  and  distributing  supplies, 
and  procuring  and  making  available  instructional  equipment. 

In  other  words,  these  are  skills  which  are  involved  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  school  office.  These  skills  are  considered  relatively 
unimportant  among  those  expected  from  a  statesman-leader. 

They  are  skills  which  could  more  economically  be  done  by  good 
clerical  assistance.  The  principals  main  concern  regarding 
these  skills  should  be  to  direct  the  work  of  others  rather 
than  to  perform  the  actual  operations  himself. 

Human-managerial  skills  are  those  required  to  motivate 

^  Robert  L.  Katz,  "Skills  of  an  Effective  Administrator 
The  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Jan.  -  Feb. ,  1955* 

9  Lawrence  W.  Downey,  "Statesmanship  in  Education", 

The  Alberta  School  Principal.  Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta, 

1951,  PP.130  -  131. 
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members  of  the  organization  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts, 
and  having  done  so  to  coordinate  those  efforts  toward  maximum 
realization  of  the  organization’s  purpose.  In  schools  this 
means  simply  working  with  teachers,  children,  and  other 
school  personnel  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  making  a  full 
contribution  to  the  realization  of  the  school  program.  The 
human- manage rial  skills  often  referred  to  by  such  terms  as 
group  leader  functions,  motivating  and  stimulating  functions, 
or  maintaining  group  morale  are  the  most  important  skills 
that  a  principal  may  employ  in  utilizing  the  maximum  product¬ 
ivity  of  the  school. 

The  technical- educational  skills  are  those  which  are 
related  to  the  general  field  of  education.  This  includes 
knowledge  of  methodology,  of  program  development  and  modifi¬ 
cation,  and  the  whole  teaching-learning  process.  In  other 
words,  technical-educational  skills  are  those  required  for 
competence  in  the  general  field  of  professional  education. 

This  is  one  of  the  aspects  in  which  educational  administra¬ 
tion  is  unique. 

The  speculative- creative  skills  are  those  possessed 
by  a  creative  teacher  or  administrator.  One  who  possesses 
these  skills  is  not  content  with  mastery  of  present  educational 
technologies.  He  directs  his  attention  to  further  possibil¬ 
ities  of  improvement,  attempting  to  visualize  and  forecast 
what  the  school  could  be.  He  is  interested  in  experimentation 
with  new  techniques,  in  trying  new  ideas  and  in  stimulating 
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others  to  think  and  act  creatively. 

Leadership  Behavior 

Granted  that  the  leader  possesses  the  foregoing  four 
groups  of  skills,  the  question  still  remains  of  how  he 
demonstrates  his  leadership  ability  in  actual  exercise  of  his 
duties.  Literature  on  leadership  behavior  is  too  extensive 
to  summarize,  but  two  leadership  concepts  which  place 
emphasis  on  the  function  rather  than  on  the  person  are  worth 
considering. 

One  of  these  is  a  concept  of  leadership  which  grew 
out  of  studies  made  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 1° 

In  these  studies,  two  important  aspects  of  leadership 
behavior  were  identified,  namely,  consideration,  and  initiat¬ 
ing  structure.  The  studies  revealed  that  successful  leaders 
rate  high  on  the  qualities  of  initiating  structure  and  con¬ 
sideration,  Initiating  structure  is  aimed  at  enabling  the 
group  to  accomplish  its  goals;  which  simply  means  that  the 
leader  possessing  this  skill  makes  clear  to  members  of  his 
group  what  is  expected  of  them.  In  other  words,  initiation 
of  structure  is  concerned  with  getting  the  job  done.  Consid¬ 
eration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  aimed  at  group  maintenance. 

A  leader  who  displays  consideration  is  one  who  is  concerned 

-1-0  Ralph  Stogdell  and  Alvin  E.  Coons  (eds.),  Leader¬ 
ship  Behavior:  Its  Description  and  Measurement,  Columbia, 

Ohio:  The  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  College  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1957 >  P*  168. 
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about  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  group.  He  is 
concerned  with  how  they  feel  on  the  job  assigned,  and  about 
their  personal  relation  to  each  other  and  to  him. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that  leaders  scoring 
high  on  both  qualities  are  superior  to  those  low  in  these 
qualities,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  one  situation  requires 
one  or  the  other  leadership  style  in  isolation,,  Both  are  to 
be  employed  in  varying  degrees  depending  on  the  situation  at 
hand.  One  situation  may  require  a  high  degree  of  structure 
and  another  a  large  measure  of  consideration.  True 
statesmanship  is  displayed  when  the  leader  employs  structure 
and  consideration  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  problem  on 
hand. 

The  second  concept  of  leadership  behavior  appearing 
in  current  literature  is  a  theoretical  model  designed  by 
Getzels  and  Guba^  and  adapted  for  study  by  the  Midwest 
Administration  Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A 
simplified  version  of  this  model  as  it  relates  in  practice 

*]  p 

to  school  administration  is  given  by  Hohol. 


Egon  G.  Guba  and  Charles  E.  Bedwell,  Admini strative 
Relationships,  Midwest  Administration  Center,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  19 57 >  P*  ?• 

Bert  Hohol,  ’’Relating  Theory  and  Practice  in 
School  Administration”  (paper  presented  at  the  Greater 
Edmonton  Teachers’  Convention,  Edmonton,  February  15*  1963 ), 
p.  2.  (mimeographed) 
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INSTITUTIONAL  DIMENSION 


Institution - Hole - Expectations 


Social 

System 


Behavior 

(Goals) 


Individual - Personality 


Needs 


INDIVIDUAL 


Figure  1.  The  Theoretical  Model 


The  model  shown  in  Figure  1  illustrates  two  separate 


dimensions  -  the  institutional  dimension  and  the  individual 
dimension.  The  institutional  axis  highlights  expectations 
held  by  the  school.  Examples  of  such  expectations  are  those 
which  are  derived  from  provincial  law,  school  board  policy, 
administrative  regulations,  and  institutional  tradition. 

The  individual  axis  highlights  the  fact  that  the  task  of  the 
school  gets  done  through  people,  all  of  whom  have  their  own 
personal  needs.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  two  sets  of  re¬ 
quirements,  those  pertaining  to  organizational  objectives, 
and  those  pertaining  to  personal  satisfaction,  are  in 
operation  at  the  same  time.  These  two  sets  of  requirements 
are  seldom  if  ever  in  complete  agreement.  Conflict  arises 
from  a  number  of  circumstances.  Institutional  expectations 
and  personal  needs  may  be  far  apart  and  produce  conflict. 
People  tending  to  define  institutional  expectations  may  be 
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in  disagreement  and  thus  give  conflicting  directions,.  The 
individual  may  have  within  himself  conflicting  needs  which 
may  be  incompatible  to  both  institutional  and  his  own  needs® 
According  to  this  model,  the  principal  is  conceived 
in  the  role  of  a  mediator  attempting  to  reconcile  institu¬ 
tional  expectations  and  individual  needs.  A  knowledge  of  the 
opposing  forces  as  revealed  by  this  model  provides  the  princ¬ 
ipal  with  new  insights  for  many  problems  in  supervision.  He 
becomes  aware  of  the  expression  of  the  needs  of  his  individual 
teachers,  as  well  as  of  the  expectations  of  the  institution. 

He  begins  to  work  in  the  direction  of  developing  as  much 
congruency  between  the  two  as  possible. 

III.  A  CONCEPTUAL  VIEW  OF  SUPERVISION 
Figure  2  shows  a  conceptual  view  of  supervision  as 
used  in  this  study.  This  is  a  modified  and  adapted  version 
of  the  concept  designed  by  Andrews.^ 

According  to  Figure  2,  supervision  is  conceived  as 
a  function  of  instructional  leadership  directed  toward  the 
end  result  -  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
The  principal  is  conceived  as  performing  four  major  functions 
of  supervision,  that  of  (1)  stimulating  and  motivating  teach¬ 
ers  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  classroom  than  they  are  doing 
now,  (2)  consulting  with  groups  and  individual  teachers,  (3) 

^-3  J.  H.  M.  Andrews,  MA  Conceptual  View  of  Super¬ 
vision”  (paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  West  Jasper 
Place  Principals*  Association,  November  1,  1961). 
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SUPERVISION 
Function  -  Instructional  Leadership 
End  Result  -  Improvement  of  Instruction 
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Figure  2.  Conceptual  View  of  Supervision 
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assisting  in  program  development,  and  (4)  evaluating  the 
educative  process  in  general,  but  only  indirectly  partic¬ 
ipating  in  teacher  evaluation. 

These  four  functions  of  supervision  are  considered 
as  an  attempt  to  achieve  two  general  purposes:  (1)  to  improve 
the  quality  of  program,  and  (2)  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching.  All  functions  performed  by  the  supervisor  which 
are  directed  toward  these  two  general  purposes  are  referred 
to  as  supervisory  services.  Supervisory  services  directed 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  program  refer  to  assistance 
given  to  teachers  by  the  supervisory  personnel  in  adapting 
the  provincial  curriculum,  and  in  developing  a  local  program 
aimed  at  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  pupils.  Supervisory 
services  directed  toward  improving  the  quality  of  teaching 
refer  to  any  assistance  given  by  the  supervisory  personnel 
directed  toward  making  better  use  of  teacher  resources  and 
toward  helping  teachers  to  teach  better. 

IV.  FUNCTIONS  OF  SUPERVISION 
Within  the  framework  of  the  foregoing  concept  of 
supervision,  and  related  to  the  background  of  the  role  of  the 
principal  as  educational  leader,  supervision,  and  specifically 
the  job  of  the  principal  in  supervision,  will  now  be  discussed. 

Four  Ma.1  or  Functions  of  Supervision 

Generally  speaking,  supervision  involves  four  major 
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functions.  According  to  Eims-*-1*,  these  four  functions  of 
supervision  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  principal's  duties 
in  varying  degrees. 

The  first  of  the  four  functions  is  that  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  motivating  teachers  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  class¬ 
room.  This  function  definitely  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
principal's  responsibilities.  He  must  see  that  the  right 
atmosphere  is  provided  in  which  creative  work  flourishes. 
Petty  annoyances  and  other  negative  influences  must  be 
removed,  as  well  as  positive  ones  added.  Teachers  must  be 
encouraged  and  their  good  work  recognized. 

The  second  major  function,  that  of  program  develop¬ 
ment,  is  related  to  the  first  and  also  falls  within  the  scope 
of  the  principal's  most  important  responsibilities.  In  fact, 
this  responsibility  is  the  reason  for  his  appointment.  Only 
schools  in  which  teachers  work  most  effectively  on  program 
development  offer  the  best  instruction  and  learning. 

The  third  major  function  of  supervision  is  that  of 
consultation.  This  includes  both  group  consultation,  which 
involves  the  whole  of  the  in-service  education  program,  as 
well  as  individual  consultation.  Individual  consultation  is 
by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two,  since  it  can  be  used 

^  F.  Enns,  "An  Image  of  the  School  Principal" 

(paper  delivered  at  the  Principals'  Institute,  Saskatoon 
Public  Schools,  November  23,  1961),  pp.  6-8.  (mimeographed) 
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to  motivate  teachers,  assist  them  in  program  development,  and 
aid  them  in  evaluation. 

The  fourth  major  function  of  supervision  is  evaluation, 
including  both  general  evaluation  and  teacher  evaluation. 
Although  general  evaluation  definitely  falls  within  the  scope 
of  the  principals  responsibilities,  teacher  evaluation  is 
not  generally  recognized  as  the  principals  supervisory  func¬ 
tion.  Knns  seems  to  have  some  reservations  as  to  the  princ¬ 
ipal’s  function  pertaining  to  teacher  evaluation.  He  states 

...  As  a  line  officer  in  the  local  school,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  require  that  he  share  in  the 
evaluation  of  teachers,  but  in  his  staff  function 
as  the  resident  supervisor,  he  finds  it  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  carry  out  the  motivation  and 
consultation  functions  in  an  inspectorial  capac¬ 
ity.1^ 

He  concludes  that  at  the  present  moment,  the  principal 
should  emphasize  and  concentrate  on  the  other  three  functions 
of  supervision;  and  that  formal  evaluation  of  teachers  should 
not  be  assigned  to  the  principal  if  he  is  to  be  a  supervisor 
of  instruction  in  his  school. 

V.  SUPERVISORY  ACTIVITIES 

The  four  major  functions  of  supervision  outlined 
above,  and  as  indicated  in  Figure  2,  are  conceived  to  be 
directed  toward  program  improvement  and  teacher  improvement. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  two  general  purposes,  the  principal 


1^  Ibid.  p.  6 
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must  employ  a  number  of  subsidiary  techniques  or  device s^ 
in  his  improvement  programs. 

Many  activities  for  improvement  of  instruction  are 
discussed  and  classified  in  literature.  But  no  hard  and  fast 
classification  of  these  activities  which  would  include  the 
whole  field  of  supervision  seems  possible.  Even  if  this  were 
done,  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  employing  different 
combinations  of  each.  However,  the  following  classification 
of  supervisory  devices  by  Barr  and  Burton  are  of  particular 
interest: 

I.  Group  Devices 

A.  Doing  Techniques 

1.  Workshops 

2o  Committees 

B.  Verbal  Techniques 

1.  Staff  Meetings 

2.  Group  Counseling 

3.  Course  Work 

4.  Documentary  Aids 

5.  Directed  Reading 

C.  Observational  Techniques 

1.  Directed  Observations 

2.  Field  Trips 

3.  Travel  Seminars 

k.  Audio-Visual  Aids 

II.  Individual  Devices 

A.  Doing  Techniques 

l.  Participating  in  the  total  teaching  act 

2.  Individual  problem  solving 

B.  Verbal  Techniques 

1.  Individual  Conferences 

2.  Adjustment  Counseling 


In  this  study  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  supervisory  techniques,  supervisory  functions, 
supervisory  procedures  or  supervisory  services. 
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C.  Observation  Techniques 

1.  Directed  Observation 

2.  Inter- vi sitation1? 

Without  an  attempt  at  classification,  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  devices  that  may  be  employed  both  in  promoting 
the  general  improvement  program  and  in  helping  the  personnel 
to  grow  will  now  be  made.  Since  a  number  of  these  devices 
may  be  used  in  either  frame  of  reference,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  distinguish  between  program  improvement  and  teacher 
improvement  devices. 

1.  Improvement  of  Curriculum  Materials 

The  improvement  of  curriculum  materials  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  supervisory  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  principal.  The  principal  and  his  staff  should 
be  responsible  for  planning  a  total  program  using  departmental 
and  local  curriculum  materials,  modifying  them  as  necessary 
to  meet  local  needs,  and  adjusting  them  where  necessary  to 
the  individual  needs  of  their  pupils. 

Krug^  believes  that  curriculum  planning  involves 
five  categories  of  concurrent  activities: 

a)  Defining  or  identifying  the  various  functions  of 
the  school 

b)  Developing  the  all- school  program 

A.  S.  Barr,  William  Burton,  and  Leo  J.  Brueckner, 
Supervision.  New  York:  Appleton  -  Century  -  Crofts,  Inc., 

19387  PP.  709  -  710. 

18  Wo  Krug,  Curriculum  Planning .  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1950,  pp.  5  -  8. 
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c)  Outlining  the  field  of  instruction  and  other 
aspects  of  the  program 

d)  Providing  specific  help  to  teachers 

e)  Giving  emphasis  to  teaching  and  learning* 

Hunt  and  Pierce-^  give  the  following  among  the  basic 
principles  to  be  observed  in  curriculum  program  developments 

a)  Organization  of  curriculum-instructional  planning 
should  be  based  on  the  group  process,  with  a  representative 
curriculum  council  and  constituent  committees  comprising  a 
basic  element  of  the  organizational  framework,, 

b)  Consideration  of  the  total  educational  program 
is  essential. 

c)  The  principal  must  provide  in  person  the  profes¬ 
sional  leadership  of  curriculum  planning  and  action* 

d)  The  concept  of  the  total  child  -  his  nature  and 
growth  characteristics  -  should  be  a  main  focus  of  curriculum 
planning  and  practice. 

e)  The  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  educational 
program  should  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  community* 

f )  Curriculum  planning  should  begin  with  existing 
situations  and  proceed  only  as  fast  as  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  school  and  community  personnel  are  developed. 

g)  Results  of  curriculum  planning  must  be  evaluated 
in  the  light'  of  curriculum-instructional  objectives,  and  with 

h.  G.  Hunt,  and  P.  R„  Pierce,  The  Practice  of 
School.  Administration.  Boston:  Houghton  and  Mifflin  Company, 
19^,  PP*  29  -‘W 
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the  aid  of  pilot  studies  and  experimentation. 

2.  Improving  Morale 

Perhaps  the  most  challenging  function  of  the  princi 
pal  is  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  creative  thinking 
can  take  place  and  flourish.  Most  teachers  possess  more 
skills  than  they  use.  It  is  the  principal's  task  to  release 
these  dormant  resources  by  providing  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
which  would  be  conducive  to  continuous  instructional  improve 
ment.  The  principal  must  become  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  group  and  formulate  plans  by  which  these  needs  may  be 
met.  Andrews  suggests  the  following  principles  which  super¬ 
visors  may  consider  in  improving  morale: 

(1)  Examine  existing  provisions  for  supervision 
in  the  school  to  ensure  that  they  do  not,  in  fact, 
constitute  a  denial  of  professionalism  in  the 
teachers. 

(2)  Take  an  interest  in  the  teachers,  showing 
consideration  for  their  interests  and  wishes.... 

(3)  Remove  as  many  as  possible  of  the  sources 
of  frustration  for  teachers.... 

(4)  Discuss  with  teachers  what  should  be  expected 
of  them  in  the  way  of  specific  duties  and  of  general 
performance  of  the  teaching  job.... 

(5)  Treat  all  teachers  on  the  staff  as  competent 
professional  people  until  they  demonstrate  that  they 
are  not. „ . . 

(6)  Encourage  teachers  to  feel  personally 
responsible  for  the  school  as  a  whole  by  seeking 
their  advice  on  important  policy  matters. 

(7)  Make  a  point  of  recognizing  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  staff  members.... 
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(8)  Provide  frequent  opportunities  for  staff 
members  to  meet  socially  under  informal  circum¬ 
stances.  . . . 

(9)  Show  yourself  to  be  keenly  interested  in 
the  education  of  children,  be  vigorous  in  your 
attempts  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  school, 
and  reasonably  courageous  in  implementing  new 
practices. . . • 

3*  Pupil  Guidance 


Guidance  services  are  those  functions  which  the 
school  renders  to  its  students  in  an  effort  to  help  them 
become  happy,  efficient,  and  well-adjusted  individuals. 
Organizing  and  maintaining  a  guidance  program  in  the  school 
is  the  principal’s  major  responsibility.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Jacobson  who  states  that: 

There  are  some  obligations,  however,  which  no 
principal  may  delegate.  By  virtue  of  his  position 
as  head  of  the  school  he  must  see  that  they  are 
carried  out  in  the  interest  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  guidance  program,  whether  the  school 
be  large  or  small.  These  include  (1)  organizing 
the  guidance  program  (2)  selecting  of  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  for  counseling  and  guidance  (3)  establish¬ 
ing  techniques  for  obtaining  information  concerning 
pupils  (4)  developing  an  in-service  training  program, 
and  (5)  evaluating  the  program. 

4.  Testing  and  Evaluation 

The  school  principal  has  responsibility  for  the 

character  of  testing  and  evaluating  done  by  his  teachers. 


20  J.  H.  M.  Andrews,  ,,rfhe  Principal  -  A  Unique  Super 
visor”,  The  Canadian  School  Principal.  Toronto:  McClelland 
and  Stewart  Limited,  19 6 2 ,  p.~^7. 

21  Paul  B.  Jacobson,  William  Co  Reaves,  and  James  D. 
Don,  The  Effective  School  Principal .  New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  195^+7  P*  26T 
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The  success  of  instruction  in  his  school  is  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  upon  testing  and  evaluating  services.  Testing 
is  necessary  for  remedial  and  diagnostic  work,  for  grouping 
of  pupils,  for  determining  of  placement,  for  providing  for 
individual  differences,  and  as  a  concrete  basis  for  the  re¬ 
consideration  of  curriculum  construction  or  revision.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  results  of  testing  and  evaluating 
programs  be  used,  Jacobson  in  discussing  uses  of  tests  in 
improving  instruction  says: 

The  principal  should  insure  that  once  test  re¬ 
sults  are  received,  they  have  been  used  for  the 
purposes  designed.  The  purposes  of  tests  are  to 
provide  initial  information  in  the  differing  needs 
of  students,  to  identify  the  most  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  students  face,  to  provide  information  for  an 
over-all  appraisal  of  the  total  school  program, 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  improvement  of 
public  relations  through  the  reports  to  parents 
and  patrons.  - 

5.  Demonstration  Teaching 

Barr’s^  study  shows  demonstrations  as  the  second  most 
important  "training  activity"  of  supervisors.  Demonstration 
teaching  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  purposes.  Demonstration 
teaching  may  attempt  to  show  management  of  classroom  activities, 
to  direct  pupil  interest,  to  demonstrate  content  of  a  new  course, 
or  to  show  the  use  of  special  devices.  It  is  the  principal’s 
responsibility  to  secure  demonstration  lessons  and  formulate 


22  Ibid,  p.  185. 

23  a.  3.  Barr,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Duties  and  Functions 
of  Instructional  Supervision",  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  January,  1926,  pp.  31  -  3J+° 
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plans  to  have  demonstration  teaching  carried  out. 

6.  Classroom  Visitations 

Any  school  system  needs  to  include  classroom  visit¬ 
ation  as  a  basic  feature  of  its  program  of  instructional 
improvement.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that  make  this 
so.  According  to  Spears, 

The  classroom  is  the  heart  of  the  teaching 
situation.  It  is  the  center  of  instruction, 
and  it  is  natural  for  it  to  be  a  center  of 
supervisory  attention.  Supervision  is  to  be 
developed  out  of  it  rather  than  forced  upon  it 
from  outside, 

o..  A  good  supervisory  program  grows  put  of 
the  classroom  and  returns  to  enrich  it.-1*' 

Classroom  visits  should  come  about  naturally  as  a 
follow-up  of  instructional  planning.  The  focus  of  attention 
should  be  placed  upon  the  program  being  developed  and  not 
upon  the  teacher  as  a  person. 

As  much  as  teachers  may  dislike  formal  visits,  these 
visits  are  necessary  to  adequate  supervision.  Support  for 
this  view  is  given  by  Bartky,  who  says, 

The  supervisor  who  plans  to  explore  his  teachers* 
needs  only  during  casual  meetings  with  them,  or  the 
supervisor  who  observes  his  teachers  teach  only  when 
they  invite  him  to  do  so  will  be  most  superficially 
informed.  He  has  viewed  only  a  corner  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  picture. 25 


2*+  Harold  Spears,  Improving  the  Supervision  of 
Instruction,  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc,,  195'3> 
pp.  267  -  268. 

25  John  A,  Bartky,  Supervision  as  Human  Relations, 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  19 ?3?  P*  lWT 
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Bartky  admits  that  visitations  by  the  supervisor  are 
almost  certain  to  develop  feelings  of  insecurity  in  the 
teacher.  But  he  maintains  that  teachers  can  be  trained 
through  frequent  classroom  visitations  by  supervisors  to 
welcome  these  visits  rather  than  fear  them.  Most  teachers 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  and  seek  opportunities  for 
learning.  If  the  supervisor’s  visits  are  always  sympathetic, 
understanding  and  constructive,  teachers  will  solicit  rather 
than  reject  formal  visitation. ^6 

The  degree  to  which  visitations  achieve  positive 
results  will  depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  the  supervisory  principal.  The  group  discussing  class¬ 
room  visitation  at  the  leadership  course  for  school  principals 
concluded  that  desired  attitudes  of  teachers  towards  class¬ 
room  supervision  may  be  more  fully  obtained  through  the 
followings 

a)  The  teacher  must  understand  that  the  purpose 
of  the  principal's  visit  is  to  produce  growth  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  principal  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  school  and  the  pupils. 

b)  The  principal  should  be  aware  of  and  give 
recognition  to  the  teachers'  strong  points,, 

c)  The  visit  should  be  instrumental  in  solving  a 
mutual  problem  for  which  the  teacher  has  some 
concern,, 

d)  The  teacher  and  principal  should  confer  with 
each  other  before  and  after  the  visit. 


Ibid,  p.  146. 
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e)  It  must  be  clear  to  the  teacher  that  there 
will  be  no  written  report  as  a  result  of  a  visit 
to  the  classroom.... 

f)  There  should  be  no  visitation  or  series  of 
visitations  without  a  principal-teacher  conference. 

g)  Follow-up  work  should  be  pursued  as  seems 
advisable. 27 

From  the  above  it  may  be  concluded  that  not  only 
should  the  principal  attempt  to  gradually  develop  in  his 
staff  an  attitude  of  acceptance  for  classroom  visitation  as 
a  necessary  aspect  of  co-operative  instructional  improvement, 
but  he  should  also  be  aware  that  classroom  visitations  are 
not  ends  in  themselves.  It  is  what  he  does  afterwards  with 
the  information  gained  during  such  visits  that  is  important. 

7.  Other  Supervisory  Procedures 

In  addition  to  the  supervisory  activities  outlined 
above,  many  others  may  be  cited.  From  a  survey  made  by  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  Reynolds^  reports 
a  number  of  supervisory  practices  most  commonly  employed  for 
improving  instruction.  Among  those  reported,  the  following 
practices  are  mentioned: 

a)  Intervisitation  of  teachers  are  made  on  individual 
or  small  group  basis  with  some  specific  purpose  in  mind. 
Without  exception,  some  follow-up  is  made. 

27  Leadership  Course  for  School  Principals.  Edmonton: 
University  of  Alberta,  July,  19 56,  p. 

28  James  W.  Reynolds,  "Administration  and  Supervisory 
Practices  for  Improving  Instruction",  Junior  College  Journal, 
XIII  December,  I9V7,  pp.  181  -  190. 
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b)  Personal  Conferences  following  a  classroom  visit¬ 


ation  are  perhaps  the  most  common  supervisory  practices  used 
for  improving  instruction,.  The  supervisor  observes  the 
teacher  at  work,  and  following  observation  periods  discusses 
with  the  teacher  what  has  taken  place  during  the  time  of  his 
visit. 

c)  Get-together  sessions  planned  around  topics 
directly  related  to  the  real  tasks  of  the  school  are  found 
useful.  During  these  sessions  the  staff  considers  such 
topics  as  curriculum  instructional  methods,  pupil  personnel, 
or  any  other  topic  selected  and  jointly  planned  by  the 
administrator  and  the  teaching  staff. 

d)  Working  together  sessions  of  small  groups  of 
teachers  may  arise  out  of  staff  meetings.  Such  groups  are 
organized  for  intensive  study  of  highly  specialized  problems. 
Several  groups  can  work  together  simultaneously  on  selected 
problems,  the  work  being  coordinated  by  a  general  staff 
committee. 

e)  Testing  Out  New  Ideas.  Classroom  experimentation 
and  research  can  grow  out  directly  from  staff  meetings.  For 
example,  if  a  staff  decides  on  curriculum  revision,  the 
research  groups  may  serve  as  fact- supplying  and  testing 
agencies  for  plans  developed  by  the  curriculum  group. 

f )  Making  Instruction  Da sy.  Teachers1  work  can  be 
made  more  pleasant  and  more  effective  by  supplying  them  with 
aids  and  instructional  materials  and  services  needed. 
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"It  is  certainly  a  move  toward  improvement  of 
instruction  when  teachers  in  a  school  are  supplied 
with  adequate  and  appropriate  materials  needed  in 
instruction"*, 

Not  only  should  such  materials  be  supplied,  but  training  in 
the  most  effective  use  of  that  which  is  supplied  should  be 
provided, 

g)  Advanced  Training,  Encouraging  teachers  to 
undertake  additional  professional  training,  by  such  means  as 
summer  and  winter  sessions  in  universities,  is  a  very  common 
administrative  policy  aimed  at  improving  instruction. 

This  discussion  has  not  exhausted,  by  any  means,  the 
list  of  supervisory  practices  that  may  be  used  for  improving 
instruction.  An  ingenious  principal  will  find  many  other 
ways  and  means  to  fully  utilize  the  potential  of  his  staff. 
His  most  important  task,  however,  must  consist  of  first 
identifying  the  needs  of  his  school  and  then  of  organizing 
his  supervisory  work  around  central  problems  growing  out  of 
these  needs.  This  of  necessity  requires  careful  planning. 

Planning  Programs  of  Supervision 

Careful  planning  is  an  essential  element  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  any  enterprise;  supervision  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  no  exception.  Jacobson  makes  a  strong  point  of  this 
in  the  following; 

Unless  there  is  planning  there  will  not  be 
time  for  all  activities;  furthermore  the  program 

29  Ibid. ,  p.  186 
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is  likely  to  lack  balance.  There  are  only  three 
classes  of  persons  who  have  no  need  to  plan:  (1) 
geniuses,  (2)  politically  secure  persons  who  have 
no  interest  in  improvement,  and  (3)  the  hopelessly 
incompetent.  All  others  must  plan  if  they  are  to 
be  successful. 30 

Furthermore,  planning  involves  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
entire  school  staff  rather  than  that  of  one  person  or  a  few 
individuals.  Harman  lists  the  following  steps  in  the  process 
of  cooperatively  planning  a  supervisory  program: 

a)  identifying  problems  for  group  consider¬ 
ation, 

b)  setting  up  goals  toward  which  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction  may  be  directed, 

c)  selecting  supervisory  procedures  which  may 
be  used  in  achieving  the  objectives, 

d)  organizing  the  supervisory  workers  for 
carrying  out  the  activities, 

e)  outlining  criteria  to  be  used  in  evaluating 
the  success  of  the  program, 

f)  placing  written  copies  of  the  plan  in  the 
hands  of  teachers,  principals,  and  others  who 
participate  in  planning  and  will  cooperate  in 
conducting  the  program. 31 

Although  the  principal  is  expected  to  assume  initi¬ 
ative  for  planning  supervisory  activities  within  his  own  school, 
he  should  constantly  seek  the  cooperation  of  his  teachers,  he 
should  solicit  the  advice  and  assistance  of  other  supervisory 
leaders,  and  he  should  seek  suggestions  from  outside  consult¬ 
ants. 


8°  Jacobson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  10?. 

8^-  Allan  C.  Harman,  "Planning  Programs  of  Super¬ 
vision",  American  School  Board  Journal,  CXVII,  November, 
1948,  p.  21 o' 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED  IN  CARRYING  OUT  INVESTIGATION 

This  chapter  explains  the  preparation  of  the  quest¬ 
ionnaire  and  its  subsequent  revision,  the  distribution  and 
collection  of  data,  and  the  sample  used  in  the  survey. 

Finally,  the  statistical  method  used  in  processing  the 
results  is  outlined. 

Preparation  of  the  Questionnaire 

In  the  opinion  of  the  investigator,  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  way  to  determine  the  supervisory  services  considered  most 
desirable  by  teachers  and  principals  was  by  use  of  a  closed 
questionnaire.  This  type  of  questionnaire  was  preferred  to 
the  open  end  questionnaire  because  it  was  considered  that 
open  end  responses  would  not  include  enough  supervisory  ser¬ 
vices  from  which  adequate  conclusions  could  be  reached.  It 
was  conceived  that  a  questionnaire  should  contain  a  complete 
list  of  typical  supervisory  functions  which  a  principal  is 
expected  to  perform  and  from  which  the  respondents  could  make 
their  selections  freely. 

To  the  best  knowledge  of  the  investigator,  a  question 
naire  with  a  complete  list  of  supervisory  functions  which 
could  be  adapted  to  this  study  was  not  available.  Most 
questionnaires  found  in  literature  deal  with  only  particular 
aspects  of  supervision.  Consequently,  the  first  task  in  this 
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study  was  to  develop  a  list  of  items  which  would  be  suffic¬ 
iently  complete  to  represent  the  most  generally  accepted 
functions  of  a  supervisory  principal  in  an  average  school 
system. 

It  was  decided  that  the  most  generally  accepted 
functions  of  a  supervisory  principal  could  best  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  definite  concept  of  supervision.  The  concept 
that  was  developed  is  shown  in  Figure  II,  Chapter  II,  entitled 
"A  Conceptual  View  of  Supervision".  According  to  this  concept 
supervisory  activities  are  directed  toward  two  main  purposes: 

1.  program  improvement,  which  includes  adapting  the 
provincial  curriculum  and  developing  a  local  program;  and 

2.  teacher  improvement,  which  includes  making  better 
use  of  teacher  resources  and  helping  teachers  to  improve. 

Having  thus  established  the  purposes  of  supervision, 
a  list  of  possible  supervisory  services  directed  toward  these 
purposes  was  developed  next.  This  was  done  by  research  into 
current  and  past  literature.  Sources  of  information  utilized 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  under  Related  Literature.  The 
final  step  in  the  construction  of  the  questionnaire  consisted 
of  re-organizing  the  items  under  appropriate  headings  of 
supervision. 

Revision  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  first  draft  of  the  questionnaire  was  submitted 
to  the  thesis  advisor  in  March  of  1962,  and  suggested  revis¬ 


ions  were  made. 
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To  further  evaluate  the  questionnaire,  revised  copies 
together  with  a  conceptual  view  of  supervision  in  general, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Administrators  shortly  after.  In  the 
covering  letter  the  Administrators  were  requested  to  indicate 
any  additional  supervisory  services  which  they  thought  were 
omitted  and  to  delete  those  which  they  felt  were  not  desirable 
in  the  improvement  of  instruction.  A  meeting  with  the  Admin¬ 
istrators  was  also  requested.  A  copy  of  the  letter  and  the 
concept  of  supervision  proposed  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 
During  April  of  1962,  a  meeting  with  the  Administrators  was 
held  at  which  revisions  were  submitted  and  many  valuable 
suggestions  were  given. 

The  questionnaire  was  again  revised  and  submitted  to 
the  thesis  committee  for  approval.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  changes  in  format  the  questionnaire  was  approved.  The 
final  draft  as  shown  in  Appendix  A  was  used  in  the  study. 

The  Sample 

The  study  involved  all  principals  and  all  vice¬ 
principals  in  West  Jasper  Place  public  schools  and  all  teach¬ 
ers  under  their  supervision.  The  sample  was  considered 
fairly  representative  of  an  average  Alberta  school  population. 
During  the  1961-62  school  term,  there  were  in  the  West  Jasper 
Place  public  school  system: 

9  Elementary  Schools, 

3  Elementary- Junior  High  Schools, 

1  Junior  High  School, 
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1  Composite  High  School* 

Twenty- nine  principals  and  vice-principals,  and  236  teachers 
staffed  these  schools.  The  school  population  of  6,265  was 
represented  by  high,  medium  and  low  income  areas. 

Of  a  possible  twenty-eight  returns  by  principals, 
twenty-eight  or  100  per  cent  were  received.  Since  the 
investigator  did  not  participate  in  answering  the  question¬ 
naire,  the  possible  for  principal  respondents  was  twenty- 
eight,  rather  than  twenty- nine. 

Of  a  possible  236  teacher  returns,  230  or  97*8  per 
cent  were  received.  Since  thirty  of  these  were  rejected 
because  of  incomplete  returns,  the  usable  teacher  returns 
were  reduced  to  200  or  84.7  per  cent.  Table  I  summarizes 
the  distribution  of  the  respondents  whose  returns  were 
utilized  in  the  analysis  of  this  study. 

Distribution  and  Collection  of  Questionnaires 

Forwarding  letters  were  sent  to  all  teachers  and 
principals  of  West  Jasper  Place  in  April  of  1962,  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  study  and  the  nature  of  the  questionnaire 
to  follow.  Cooperation  of  both  teachers  and  principals  was 
also  sought.  Copies  of  forwarding  letters  are  included  in 
Appendix  B. 

The  questionnaires  were  distributed  and  administered 
through  the  Principals*  Association.  At  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Principals’  Association,  the  investigator  described  the 
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TABLE  I 

POSITION,  TEACHING  LEVEL,  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL,  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL, 
EXPERIENCE,  YEARS  OF  TRAINING,  MARITAL  STATUS,  SEX,  AGE  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Information 


Principals 

N 


Teachers 

N 


Administrative  Position: 


Principal  .  14 

Vice-Principal  .  14 


Teaching  Level  Position: 

Elementary  . . . . 
Junior  High 
Senior  High 
Special  . 


Type  of  School  Administered: 

Elementary  .  18 

Elementary-Junior  High  . 5 

Junior  High  .  2 

Composite  . .  3 

Number  of  Teachers  Supervised: 

1-10  .  2 

11-20  . .  20 

21-30  3 

Over  30  3 

Teaching  or  Administrative  Experience: 

1-4  years  . . 10 

3  -10  years  . .  9 

11  -20  years  . .  6 

More  than  20  years  .  3 


Years  of  Training: 

2  years  or  Less 

3  years 


4  years  .  11 

5  years  . 4 

6  years  .  4 

More  than  6  years  . .  .  .  . .  4 


Marital  Status: 

Single 


Married  or  Widowed  .  27 

Sex: 

Male  .  26 

Female  . 2 


124 

4? 

25 

4 


49 

47 

73 

31 


101 

30 

46 

12 

9 

2 


42 

158 


64 

136 
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Information 

Principals 

Teachers 

N 

N 

Age : 


20  -  30 

Years  . 

.  3 

54 

31  -  4o 

Years  . 

.  9 

57 

4l  -  50 

Years  . 

.  7 

56 

Over  30 

Years  . 

.  9 

33 

Total  Respondents 


28  200 
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study  and  carefully  explained  directives  and  objectives  to 
all  principals  and  vice-principals.  The  principals*  section 
of  the  questionnaire  was  then  administered  to  all  principals 
and  vice-principals  present.  The  completed  questionnaires 
were  collected,  and  bundles  of  teacher  questionnaires  were 
then  distributed  to  principals  of  respective  schools.  Princ¬ 
ipals  were  requested  to  administer  the  questionnaires  to  all 
staff  members  at  their  own  convenience  and  to  collect  them. 

The  completed  questionnaires  were  returned  through  the  mails 
by  Central  Office  clerical  staff. 

Processing  of  Data  and  the  Statistical  Method 

Raw  data  from  the  questionnaire  were  processed  through 
the  use  of  the  I.B.M.  equipment.  Calculations  of  medians, 
median  test  and  other  pertinent  data  were  performed  manually. 
Because  normality  of  the  distribution  could  not  be  assumed, 
nonpar ometric  statistics  were  used  throughout  the  analysis. 

To  facilitate  analysis  and  to  adapt  responses  to  the 
I.BoM.  sorter,  items  in  the  questionnaire  which  originally 
were  grouped  under  headings  and  sub-headings,  were  assigned 
consecutive  numbers,  1  through  105  (Appendix  A).  This  simpli¬ 
fied  calculations  of  medians  for  each  item,  and  of  the  median 
test  among  pairs  of  items  for  each  category  of  respondents. 

The  median  for  each  item  was  obtained  by  assigning 
a  number  scale  of  1,  2,  3  Tor  The  M,  D,  N  responses  in  the 
questionnaire,  respectively.  Relative  desirability  of  an 
item  was  determined  from  the  value  of  the  median.  The  item 
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with  a  median  value  closer  to  1  was  considered  more  desirable 


than  an  item  with  a  median  value  closer  to  3*  The  medians 
thus  obtained  permitted  also  the  ranking  of  the  items  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  size  of  the  medians,  where  this  was 
necessary.  Rank  1  was  assigned  to  the  smallest  median,  rank 
2  to  the  next  smallest  median  and  so  on.  Thus  the  smaller 
the  median,  the  lower  the  rank  assigned,  and  the  greater  the 
degree  of  the  desirability  of  the  item. 

Since  rank-orders  of  principal  and  teacher  respond¬ 
ents  were  compared,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  determine  the 
degree  of  correlation  between  ranks.  For  this  purpose 
correlation  of  rank  differences  using  correction  for  tied 
ranks-*-  was  calculated. 

In  comparing  any  two  categories  of  respondents,  their 
paired  responses  were  calculated  for  statistically  significant 
differences  on  each  item.  The  test  applied  was  the  Median 

p 

Test  .  In  all  cases  the  .05  level  of  significance  was  used. 


T  Allan  L.  Edward,  Statistical  Method  for  Behavioral 
Sciences,  New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  1957*  PP* 

426  -  428 . 


2  Sidney  Siegel,  Nonpar ome trie  Statistics  for  Behav 
ioral  Sciences,  New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1956,  pp.  Ill  -  llo. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RESULTS 

Order  of  Presentation 

A  presentation  and  a  discussion  of  the  results  will 
be  given  in  Chapters  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII* 

In  Chapter  IV,  under  the  heading  of  Teacher  Respond¬ 
ents,  an  analysis  of  teachers'  expressed  desires  related  to 
supervisory  assistance  will  be  made* 

In  Chapter  V,  under  the  heading  of  Principal  Respond¬ 
ents,  an  analysis  of  the  principals'  expressed  desires  related 
to  supervisory  functions  will  be  given. 

In  Chapter  VI,  a  Comparison  of  Teachers'  and  Princi¬ 
pals'  submissions  will  be  made,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
areas  of  agreement  and  areas  of  differences. 

In  Chapter  VII,  desirability  of  supervisory  assist¬ 
ance  related  to  Teacher  Characteristics,  namely,  teaching 
level,  teaching  experience,  years  of  training,  and  sex  will 
be  presented. 


TEACHER  RESPONDENTS 

In  this  chapter  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
relative  desirability  of  supervisory  functions  as  expressed 
by  teachers  will  be  made.  The  basic  rank  order  of  all  items 
will  first  be  presented.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis 
and  discussion  of  the  top  twenty  and  the  bottom  twenty  ranked 
items  in  the  basic  rank-order  list. 
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Basic  Rank  Order  for  All  Items 

Table  II  gives  the  medians  and  the  rank  order  of  all 
teacher  responses  indicating  the  relative  degree  of  desira¬ 
bility  of  supervisory  services  in  both  program  improvement 
and  teacher  improvement.  In  the  right  hand  column,  ranks  and 
medians  were  assigned  to  supervisory  services  listed.  Rank  1 
was  assigned  to  the  supervisory  service  having  the  smallest 
median,  Rank  2  was  assigned  to  the  supervisory  service  having 
the  next  smallest  median,  and  so  on.  Items  having  small 
medians  and  low  ranks  indicate  a  high  degree  of  desirability. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  105  items  which 
originally  were  grouped  under  headings  and  sub- headings  in 
the  questionnaire  were  assigned  ranks  in  Table  II.  Ranking 
of  all  items  gives  a  complete  picture  of  the  relative  weight 
placed  on  each  item  of  supervision  by  teacher  respondents, 
but  it  does  not  sho w  the  limits  for  the  most  desired  items. 
Determining  which  among  the  105  items  were  indicated  as  most 
desired  by  teacher  respondents  necessitated  a  selection  of  a 
limited  number  of  top  ranked  items  from  the  total  list.  The 
decision  as  to  the  number  of  these  to  select  was  made 
arbitrarily.  It  was  decided  to  confine  the  analysis  to  the 
top  twenty  ranked  items.  In  order  to  complete  the  picture 
of  relative  desirability,  it  was  decided  also  to  discuss  the 
least  desired  supervisory  functions  by  making  reference  to 
the  bottom  twenty  ranked  items.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to 
group  these  forty  items  under  theoretical  areas  of  supervision 
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TABLE  II 


RANK-ORDER  AND  MEDIANS  OF  SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  DIRECTED  TOWARD  PROGRAM 

AND  TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT  AS  INDICATED  BY 

TEACHERS 


Teachers 
N  =  200 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(6)  Providing  proper  and  adequate  instructional 

materials .  1 

(52)  Arranging  for  adequate  clerical  help  to 

assist  teachers  in  typing,  record-keeping, 

and  other  routine  clerical  work .  2 

(20)  Helping  to  develop  a  program  of  remedial  work 
for  slow  learners  and  or  enrichment  for 
superior  learners .  3 

(83)  Providing  such  teaching  loads,  equipment  and 
supplies  and  other  working  conditions  that 
will  permit  effective  work .  4 


(50)  Assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  subjects 

where  they  may  be  most  effective .  5 

(33)  Implementing  a  program  of  standardized  tests 
which  make  possible  comparisons  with  estab¬ 
lished  grade  norms .  8 

(85)  Recognizing  and  appreciating  teacher  efforts 

and  contributions .  7 


(40)  Fostering  a  standard  of  discipline  that 

permits  efficient  work  without  necessarily 
calling  attention  to  the  techniques  of 


discipline .  8 

(1)  Stating  and  clarifying  the  school's  curricular 
objectives  in  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term . 

(86)  Acknowledging  and  giving  due  consideration  to 
teachers'  recommendations . 


(65)  Visiting  classrooms  upon  the  invitation  of 

the  teacher  to  observe  some  phase  of  teacher's 
work  or  to  help  plan  an  attack  on  the  teach¬ 
er's  problem . 


1.189 

1.202 

1.219 

1.246 

1.271 

1.412 

1.490 

1.505 

lo506 

1.540 

1o543 
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TABLE  II  (continued 


Teachers 
N  =*  200 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(30)  Developing  a  guidance  in-service  program  for 


all  staff  members .  12 

(51)  Providing  teachers  with  sufficient  help  for 

non-educational  tasks .  13 


(19)  Providing  for  a  program  of  educational  diag¬ 
nosis  to  discover  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  pupils .  14 

(25)  Assisting  in  fully  exploiting  the  use  of  the 
audio-visual  and  other  equipment  presently 


found  in  schools .  15 

(89)  Securing  top  level  personnel  for  workshops...  16 

(27)  Organizing  a  guidance  prograin  to  meet  the 
educational,  vocational  and  personal  needs 
of  pupils .  17 

(29)  Assisting  in  the  development  and  maintenance 


of  a  system  to  provide  information  concerning 
pupils  for  use  by  staff  members .  15 

(7)  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  school 

program .  19 

(12)  Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  individual 

curricular  problems .  20 

(78)  Encouraging  teachers  to  take  courses  in  order 

to  improve  professional  competence .  21.5 

(10)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  marking  and 

grading  and  in  reporting  pupil  progress .  21.5 

(54)  Planning  programs  v/ith  inexperienced  teachers 

before  school  opens .  23 

(68)  Conducting  regular  staff  meetings  to  discuss 
current  educational  problems  for  the  purpose 
of  instructional  improvement .  24 

(66)  Encouraging  teachers  to  use  a  variety  of 

instructional  methods . 


1.544 

1.560 

1.561 

1.573 

1.584 

1.598 

1.618 

1.655 
1 . 660 

1 . 668 

1 . 668 

1.682 

1.687 


1.696 
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TABLE  II  (continued 


Teachers 
N  =  200 

Item  Rank  Median 


(99)  Encouraging  teachers  to  evaluate  their  own 

classroom  performance .  26  I.698 

(45)  Encouraging  subject  specialists  to  participate 

in  curriculum  building  and  experimentation..  27  1.711 

(4)  Providing  schedules  of  instructional  time 

allotment  and  distribution .  29  1.712 

(104)  Helping  teachers  to  develop  techniques  for 

evaluating  pupil  growth .  29  1.712 

(bl)  Conducting  group  teacher  conferences  to 

discuss  common  school  problems .  29  1.712 

(2)  Defining  and  identifying  the  existing  curric¬ 
ular  functions  of  the  school .  31  1.715 

(32)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  measuring 
instruments  by  clarifying  approaches  to 
evaluation,  mapping  out  expected  achievements 
of  various  groups  of  pupils  and  interpreting 

test  results .  32  1.726 

(76)  Providing  a  professional  library  and  browsing 

room .  33  1*732 

(34)  Instructing  in  the  proper  preparation  of 

pupils’  report  cards .  34  1.750 

(67)  Encouraging  experimentation  with  new  teaching 

methods . 35  1.752 

(44)  Utilizing  subject  specialists  as  resource 

personnel .  36  1.763 

(39)  Establishing  a  realistic  policy  for  non¬ 
completion  of  homework  assignments .  37  1.750 

(21)  Fostering  experimentation  with  new  techniques, 
methods  and  teaching  situations  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  differential  learning .  38  1.7o9 

(4l)  Assisting  teachers  in  solving  their  own 

disciplinary  problems  so  that  they  may  become 

increasingly  less  dependent  on  principals.  ..  39  1*775 
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TABLE  II  (continued) 


Teachers 

N  =  200 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(100) 

Providing  teachers  with  suitable  measuring 
instruments  to  measure  their  teaching  qual¬ 
ities  and  performance . 

40 

1.785 

(84) 

Resolving  teacher  grievances  that  arise  from 
professional  relationships <>  . 

41 

1.788 

(80) 

Encouraging  advanced  study  in  the  university 
to  meet  the  needs  of  instructional  specialists 

42 

1.790 

(101) 

Providing  teachers  with  suitable  measuring 
instruments  to  measure  their  professional 
qualities  and  performance . 

43 

1.800 

(9) 

Providing  resource  persons  to  discuss 
specific  curricular  problems . 

44 

1.8o4 

(48) 

Encouraging  talented  teachers  to  sponsor 
extra-curricular  activities  which  correspond 
to  their  respective  abilities . 

45 

1.811 

(53) 

Conducting  pre-school  teacher  conferences  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year . 

46 

1.816 

(46) 

Encouraging  superior  teachers  to  assume  lead¬ 
ership  in  teacher  committees  and  activities. 

47 

1.823 

(56) 

Planning  and  scheduling  individual  and  group 
conferences . 

48 

1.824 

(28) 

Selecting  guidance  personnel . 

49 

1.828 

(69) 

Organizing  staff  agenda  committees  to  select 
for  discussion  problems  that  are  commonly 
accepted  as  worthy . 

50 

1.830 

(82) 

Providing  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
participate  regularly  and  actively  in 
educational  planning  and  policy  making . 

51 

1.833 

(26) 

Fostering  experimentation  with  new  mechanical 
and  electronic  devices  in  education . 

52 

1.838 

(79) 

Fostering  summer  and  winter  session  courses.. 

53 

1.843 

. 
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TABLE  II  (continued) 


Teachers 
i\i  =  200 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(8) 

Assisting  curriculum  committees  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  instructional  materials . 

54.5 

1.845 

(94) 

Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  citing- 
books  and  magazine  articles  that  contain 
material  of  interest  and  help  to  teachers.. 

54.5 

1.845 

(43) 

Assisting  in  developing  extra-curricular 
programs  for  all  age  groups  to  reduce 
discipline  problems . 

56 

I0852 

(24) 

Inviting  resource  persons  to  discuss  local 
program  problems  at  staff  meetings . 

57.5 

1.855 

(17) 

Encouraging  teacher  experimentation  in 
curriculum  implementation . 

57.5 

1.855 

(42) 

Assisting  in  the  solution  of  teacher-pupil 
problems . 

59 

1.864 

(60) 

Employing  directive  counselling  where  teacher 
is  unable  to  arrive  at  her  own  solution.  . .  60 

1.865 

(102) 

Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses . 

61 

1.867 

(49) 

Utilizing  special  talents  in  social  programs 
and  in  other  school  activities . 

62 

1.871 

(55) 

Inducting  beginning  teachers  into  the  school 

.63 

I0892 

(81) 

Encouraging  teachers  to  participate  in 
specialist  councils  of  their  own  choice.  ... 

64 

1.895 

(8?) 

Assisting  teachers  in  planning,  organizing 
and  conducting  workshops  on  problems  arising 
out  of  their  daily  work . 

65.5 

1.898 

(97) 

Showing  continuing  interest  and  encourage- 
ment  in  the  on-going  research  project . . 

65-5 

1.898 

(88) 

Encouraging  active  participation  of  teachers 
in  educational  workshops.  . 

67 

1.899 

(9D 

Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  summarizing 
results  of  teachers’  or  committee  meetings.,  oo 

1.907 

' 
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TABLE  II  (continued) 


Teachers 
N  =  200 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(72)  Utilizing  teachers  to  serve  as  demonstrators 
of  teaching  techniques  in  which  they  have 

been  successful,  . .  69  1.910 

(31)  Evaluating  the  guidance  program .  70  1.914 

(36)  Planning  and  assisting  in  conducting  parent- 

teacher  interviews .  73  1.921 

(5)  Outlining  the  fields  of  instruction  and  other 

aspects  of  the  program .  73  1.921 

(3)  Organizing  new  curriculum  committees  and 
co-ordinators  in  the  various  fields  of 

instruction .  73  1.921 

(38)  Interpreting  to  all  parents  the  purpose  and 

the  requirements  of  a  homework  program .  73  1.921 

(47)  Utilizing  superior  teachers  to  assist  the 

supervisor  in  improvement  of  instruction.  ...  73  1.921 

(105)  Holding  follow-up  discussions  to  evaluate 

teachers'  meetings,  instructional  workshops, 


conferences,  demonstration  teaching  and  other 


group  activities .  76  1.935 

(95)  Encouraging  research  activities  based  on 

educational  problems  in  the  classroom .  77  1.942 


(23)  Arranging  for  resource  personnel  to  assist  in 

developing  specific  areas  of  the  local  program  78  1.944 


(93)  Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  soliciting 

suggested  topics  for  teachers'  meetings .  79  1.946 

(90)  Assuring  that  commitments  made  at  workshops 

are  carried  out .  50  1.94b 

(96)  Providing  leadership  in  planning  the  research 

study .  81  1.950 

(98)  Assisting  in  the  interpretation  of  data  and 

the  formulation  of  conclusions .  82  1.974 
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Teachers 
N  =  200 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(77) 

Encouraging  teacher  review  of  educational 
articles  at  teachers’  meetings . 

83 

1.981 

03) 

Assisting  teachers  in  curriculum  planning. . 

84 

1.986 

(18) 

Helping  to  develop  a  differentiated  program 
by  assisting  teachers  with  the  formulation 
of  objectives,  selection  of  learning  exper¬ 
iences,  organization  of  the  learning  exper¬ 
iences  and  evaluation  of  the  program . 

85 

1.988 

(74) 

Arranging  intervisitation  for  those  teachers 
needing  help  not  provided  by  scheduled 
demonstrations.  . . 

86 

1.991 

(59) 

Employing  non-directive  counselling  to  help 
the  teacher  diagnose  her  teaching  diffi- 
culties . 

.87 

2,000 

(14) 

Assisting  teachers  in  the  selection  of  texts 
and  other  instructional  materials . 

88 

2.028 

(58) 

Conducting  individual  post-teaching  confer- 
ences  following  classroom  visits . 

89 

2.054 

(64) 

Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to 
utilize  the  data  from  observation  as  the 
basis  for  cooperative  improvement  of  the 
school  program . 

90 

2.061 

(71) 

Identifying  outstanding  teachers  to  teach 
demonstration  lessons . 

91 

2.063 

(22) 

Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  program 
implementation . 

92 

2.081 

(57) 

Conducting  individual  pre-teaching  confer¬ 
ences  to  help  teachers  plan  future  class- 
room  activities . 

93 

2o099 

(103) 

Providing  the  administration  with  an  object¬ 
ive  appraisal  of  both  the  teacher's  satis- 
factory  and  unsatisfactory  services . 

94 

2.102 

(75) 

Conducting  post-demonstration  meetings  to 
evaluate  the  learning  experience . 

95 

2.103 

. 
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Teachers 
N  a  200 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(75)  Providing  scheduled  demonstrations  through¬ 
out  the  year .  96  2.120 

(11)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  curriculum 
implementation  and  to  diagnose  curricular 

difficulties .  97  2.126 

(63)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to 
evaluate  the  observed  performance  to 

discover  teacher  needs .  9 6  2.128 

(15)  Assisting  teachers  in  scheduling  and  time 

tabling  of  subject  areas .  99  2.134 

(92)  Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  publi¬ 
cizing  the  particularly  fine  work  done  in 

classrooms .  100.5  2.164 

(62)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  observe 
the  teaching  learning  process  as  it  operates 
in  the  classroom .  100.5  2.164 

(16)  Visiting  classrooms  to  follow  up  curriculum 

orientation .  102  2.242 

(70)  Conducting  social  meetings  to  help  promote 

better  group  cohesiveness .  103  2.305 

(35)  Assessing  teacher  comments  on  pupil  report 

cards .  104  2.37 2 

(37)  Assisting  in  planning  a  reasonable  homework 

program  for  each  grade .  105  2.506 


. 
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in  order  that  conclusions  might  be  reached  as  to  the  relative 
desirability  of  areas  of  supervision  rather  than  of  individual 
itemso 

The  Top  Twenty  Ranked  Items 

Considering  the  top  twenty  ranked  items  as  the  most 
desired  supervisory  services  indicated  by  teacher  respondents, 
it  is  revealed  that  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  following 
four  areas  of  supervision:  (1)  Job  satisfaction,  (2)  Curric¬ 
ulum  development,  (3)  Testing  and  evaluation,  and  (4)  Pupil 
guidance* 


1.  Job  satisfaction  Among  the  top  twenty  ranked 
items,  the  greatest  number  of  items  seem  to  relate  to  the 
supervisory  area  of  job  satisfaction.  Eight  out  of  twenty 
items  pertain  to  this  area  of  supervision.  Furthermore,  all 
these  items  were  found  in  the  top  thirteen  ranks.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  among  all  the  areas  of  supervision, 
teachers  place  the  greatest  emphasis  on  job  satisfaction. 

The  items  in  this  area  of  supervision  seem  to  pertain 
to  two  aspects  of  job  satisfaction,  namely,  making  the  job  of 
teaching  easier,  and  a  desire  to  be  valued.  Items  pertaining 
to  making  the  job  of  teaching  easier  are  as  follows: 

Item  (51)  Providing  teachers  with  sufficient  help  for  non- 
educational  tasks. 

Item  (52)  Arranging  for  adequate  clerical  help  to  assist 
teachers  in  typing,  record  keeping,  and  other 
routine  clerical  work. 
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Item  (83)  Providing  such  teaching  loads,  equipment  and 
supplies  and  other  working  conditions  as  will 
permit  effective  work* 

Item  ( bo )  Fostering  a  standard  of  discipline  that  permits 
effective  work  without  necessarily  calling 
attention  to  the  technique  of  discipline. 

Items  pertaining  to  a  desire  to  be  valued  are  as 

follows; 

Item  (85)  Recognizing  and  appreciating  teacher  efforts  and 
contributions. 

Item  (86)  Acknowledging  and  giving  due  consideration  to 
teachers*  recommendations. 

Item  (50)  Assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  subjects  where 
they  may  be  most  effective. 

Item  (65)  Visiting  classrooms  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
teacher,  to  observe  some  phase  of  the  teacher’s 
work  or  help  plan  an  attack  on  the  teacher’s 
problem. 

Special  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  rank 
placement  of  items  (52)  and  (83),  which  appeared  in  the 
second  and  fourth  rank  positions  respectively.  It  would  seem 
that  teachers  consider  adequate  clerical  help,  lighter  teach¬ 
ing  loads  and  better  working  conditions  as  extremely  desirable 
for  job  satisfaction. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  item  (65) , 
referring  to  invitational  classroom  visits  to  observe  some 
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phase  of  teacher's  work,  appeared  among  the  most  desired 
items*  This  is  the  only  item  dealing  with  classroom  visita¬ 
tions  that  was  indicated  as  most  desirable*  All  other  types 
of  classroom  visitations  were  ranked  in  the  bottom  twenty 
items  as  shown  in  Table  II.  It  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
teachers  view  the  invitational  type  of  classroom  visit  as  an 
opportunity  for  recognition  rather  than  an  attempt  at  evalu¬ 
ation. 

2.  Curriculum  development*  The  second  area  of  super¬ 
vision  upon  which  teacher  respondents  have  placed  great  emphasis 
is  curriculum  development*  Items  in  this  group  include: 

Item  (1)  Stating  and  clarifying  the  school's  curricular 
objectives  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Item  (6)  Providing  proper  and  adequate  instructional 
materials. 

Item  (20)  Helping  to  develop  a  program  of  remedial  work  for 
slow  learners  and  of  enrichment  for  superior 
learners. 

Item  (12)  Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  individual 
curricular  problems. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  revealed  from  observation 
of  items  selected  by  teacher  respondents  in  this  area  of 
supervision.  The  presence  of  item  (1)  among  the  top  ranked 
items  should  be  of  considerable  importance  to  supervisors* 

From  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  item,  it  would  appear  that 
teachers  are  aware  of  the  value  of  clarifying  objectives  in 
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the  teaching  process.  This  is  rather  encouraging  in  view  of 
the  stress  placed  on  objectives  in  all  curricular  guides. 

The  rank  positions  assigned  to  items  (6)  and  (20) 
are  especially  significant.  From  Table  II,  it  is  noted  that 
items  (6)  and  (20)  were  ranked  in  the  first  and  third  posi¬ 
tions  respectively.  This  indicates  that  teachers  give  top 
priority  to  the  provision  of  adequate  instructional  materials 
and  to  the  development  of  a  differentiated  program  as  desired 
assistance  in  the  supervisory  area  of  curriculum  development. 

3*  Testing  and  evaluation.  The  third  area  of  super¬ 
vision  upon  which  teacher  respondents  placed  emphasis  is 
testing  and  evaluation.  Specific  items  in  this  area  include: 
Item  (19)  Providing  a  program  of  educational  diagnosis  to 
discover  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  pupils. 

Item  (33)  Implementing  a  program  of  standardized  tests  which 
make  comparisons  with  established  norms. 

Item  (7)  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  program. 

Considerable  importance  could  be  attached  to  the  type 
of  testing  and  evaluation  items  selected  as  most  desired  by 
teachers.  Items  (19),  (33)  and  (7)  all  suggest  a  provision 
of  ready-made  programs  from  outside  the  classroom  involving 
a  minimum  of  teacher  participation  or  none  at  all.  Standard¬ 
ized  tests  with  established  norms  are  usually  made  by 
curricular  committees  or  by  special  designated  groups.  A 
program  of  diagnosis  is  usually  provided  by  some  resource 
personnel.  Evaluation  of  the  school  program  is  a  group 
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function.  No  item  was  selected  which  suggests  teacher  part¬ 
icipation  in  the  development  of  testing  techniques,  approaches 
to  evaluation  or  evaluation  by  teachers. 

*+.  Pupil  guidance.  The  fourth  area  of  supervision 
emphasized  by  teacher  respondents  is  pupil  guidance,  including 
the  following  most  desired  items: 

Item  (27)  Organizing  a  guidance  program  to  meet  the  educational, 
vocational  and  personal  needs  of  pupils. 

Item  (29)  Assisting  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 

system  to  provide  information  concerning  pupils  for 
use  by  staff  members. 

Item  (30)  Developing  a  guidance  in-service  program  for  all 
staff  members. 

Emphasis  placed  by  teachers  on  a  pupil  guidance 
program  as  a  most  desired  supervisory  service  is  especially 
significant.  From  the  nature  of  the  items  selected  it  is 
apparent  that  teachers  feel  not  only  the  need  for  a  guidance 
program,  but  also  a  desire  for  an  in-service  program  for  all 
staff  members.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  teachers  wish 
to  learn  more  about  pupil  guidance  and  to  participate  in  the 
school's  guidance  program. 

5.  Other  Desired  Assistance.  Two  other  items  which 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  four  areas  of  supervision 
discussed  above  were  also  selected  by  teacher  respondents  as 
among  the  most  desired  supervisory  services.  These  are  Item 
(2?),  dealing  with  assistance  in  utilizing  equipment  presently 
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found  in  schools,  and  Item  (89),  pertaining  to  securing  top 
level  resource  personnel  for  workshops* 


The  Bottom  Twenty  Ranked  Items 

To  complete  the  analysis  of  the  relative  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  supervisory  services,  the  twenty  least  desired  items 
as  indicated  by  teachers  will  now  be  considered.  Some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  are  revealed  when  these  items  are  grouped  under 
theoretical  areas  of  supervision  as  follows: 

1.  Classroom  visitation. 

Item  (11)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  curriculum  implement¬ 
ation  and  to  diagnose  curricular  difficulties. 

Item  (16)  Visiting  classrooms  to  follow  up  curriculum 
orientation* 

Item  (22)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  program  implementation. 
Item  (62)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  observe  the 
teaching-learning  process  as  it  operates  in  the 
classroom* 

Item  (63)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  discover 
teacher  needs. 

Item  (64)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  utilize  the 
data  from  observation  for  co-operative  improvement 
of  the  school  program. 

2.  Teacher  conferences. 


Item  (57)  Conducting  individual  pre-teaching  conferences  to 
help  teachers  plan  future  classroom  activities. 
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Item  (58) 

Conducting  individual  post-teaching  conferences 

following  classroom  visits. 

Item  (59) 

Employing  non-directive  counselling  to  help  the 

teacher  diagnose  her  teaching  difficulties. 

3*  Evaluation  of  teachers'  work* 

Item  (103)  Providing  the  administration  with  an  objective 


appraisal  of  both  the  teachers'  satisfactory  and 

unsatisfactory  services. 

Item  (92) 

Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  publicizing  the 

particular  fine  work  done  in  classrooms. 

Item  (35) 

Assessing  teacher  comments  on  pupil  report  cards. 

4.  Demonstration  teaching* 


Item  (71) 

Identifying  outstanding  teachers  to  teach  demon¬ 
stration  lessons. 

Item  (73) 

Providing  scheduled  demonstrations  throughout  the 

Item  (7V) 

year. 

Arranging  intervisitation  for  those  teachers  need¬ 
ing  help  not  provided  by  scheduled  demonstrations. 

Item  (75) 

Conducting  post-demonstration  meetings  to  evaluate 

the  learning  experience. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  classification  of  the  lea,st 
desired  supervisory  functions  reveals  that  sixty  per  cent  of 
these  items  fall  under  three  areas  of  supervision,  namely, 
classroom  visitations,  teacher  conferences,  and  evaluation  of 
teachers'  work.  Great  significance  can  be  attached  to  this 
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fact,  since  these  three  functions  of  supervision  are  tradi¬ 
tionally  inspectorial  functions.  Visiting  classrooms  to 
evaluate  the  teacher’s  work  and  conducting  teacher  confer¬ 
ences  are  common  aspects  of  traditional  inspection. 

Items  dealing  with  classroom  visitations  are 
particularly  significant.  All  but  one  type  of  classroom 
visitations  were  found  among  the  last  fourteen  ranked  items. 
The  one  type  not  included  was  classroom  visits  by  teacher's 
invitation,  as  already  noted  in  this  chapter. 

Individual  conferences  with  teachers  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  high  favor  among  teacher  respondents.  Even  non¬ 
directive  counselling  to  help  teachers  diagnose  their 
difficulties  was  ranked  among  the  least  desired  supervisory 
services. 

Of  interest  are  the  low  ranks  assigned  to  two  items 
under  the  supervisory  area  of  evaluation  of  teachers'  work. 
Item  (35)>  assessing  teacher  comments  on  pupil  report  cards 
was  ranked  104,  second  last  from  the  bottom.  Item  (92), 
which  deals  with  publicizing  particular  fine  work  done  in 
classrooms  was  ranked  100.5)  fifth  last  from  the  bottom,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  function  of  supervision  clearly 
emphasizes  positive  assessment  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Another  area  of  supervision  that  was  ranked  among 
the  least  desired  was  demonstration  teaching.  Nearly  all 
aspects  of  demonstration  teaching,  from  identifying  demon¬ 
stration  teachers  to  evaluating  demonstration  lessons,  were 
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found  among  the  bottom  twenty  ranked  items.  This  result  is 
somewhat  surprising  and  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
supervisory  principals. 

In  addition  to  the  items  mentioned,  four  items  not 
related  to  the  areas  of  supervision  discussed  were  also  found 
among  the  least  desired  group.  These  are  items  (lk),  (1?), 
(37)  and  (70).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  item  (37 )> 
assisting  in  planning  a  reasonable  homework  program  for  each 
grade,  was  ranked  last  -  rank  105. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PRINCIPAL  RESPONDENTS 

In  this  chapter  an  analysis  will  be  made  of  super¬ 
visory  functions  indicated  by  principal  respondents  as  most 
desired  for  improvement  of  classroom  instruction.  The 
analysis  will  parallel  the  treatment  of  data  for  teacher 
respondents  in  Chapter  IV.  The  basic  rank  order  of  all  items 
will  be  presented  first,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 

top  twenty  and  the  bottom  twenty  items  in  the  basic  rank 
order  list. 

Basic  Rank  Order  List 

Table  III  gives  the  medians  and  the  rank  order  of 
all  supervisory  functions,  indicating  their  degree  of  desir¬ 
ability  for  improvement  of  instruction,  as  expressed  by 
principals. 

An  observation  of  the  distribution  of  ranks  and 
medians  assigned  to  individual  items  in  Table  III,  reveals  a 
number  of  interesting  facts.  The  medians  of  most  items  for 
principal  respondents  are  lower  than  those  observed  for 
teacher  respondents.  It  is  also  noted  that  sixty- three  items 
were  assigned  tied  ranks,  ranging  from  two  to  as  many  as 
seven  equal  ties.  In  contrast  to  this,  only  eighteen  ties 
were  found  in  the  teachers'  basic  list.  This  shows  that 
principals  considered  nearly  all  items  more  desirable  for 
improvement  of  instruction  than  did  the  teachers.  In  spite 
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RANK-ORDER  AND  MEDIANS  OF  SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  DIRECTED  TOWARD  PROGRAM 

AND  TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT  AS  INDICATED 
BY  PRINCIPALS 


Principals 
N  =  28 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(6)  Providing  proper  and  adequate  instructional 

materials .  1  1.136 

(20)  Helping  to  develop  a  program  of  remedial  work 
for  slow  learners  and  of  enrichment  for 

superior  learners .  2.5  1.200 

(85)  Recognizing  and  appreciating  teacher  efforts 

and  contributions .  2.5  1.200 


(78)  Encouraging  teachers  to  take  courses  in  order 

to  improve  professional  competence .  4 

(1)  Stating  and  clarifying  the  school's  curricular 

objectives  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  term.  7 

(12)  Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  individual 

curricular  problems .  7 


(19)  Providing  for  a  program  of  educational  diag¬ 
nosis  to  discover  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  pupils .  7 

(65)  Visiting  classrooms  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  teacher  to  observe  some  phase  of  teach¬ 
er's  work  or  to  help  plan  an  attack  on  the 
teacher's  problem .  7 

(85)  Providing  such  teaching  loads,  equipment  and 
supplies  and  other  working  conditions  that 
will  permit  effective  work.  .  7 

(52)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  measuring 
instruments  by  clarifying  approaches  to 
evaluation,  mapping  out  expected  achieve¬ 
ments  of  various  groups  of  pupils  and 
interpreting  test  results . 


1.210 

1.236 

1.236 

1.236 

1.236 

1.236 


10.5 


1.277 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


Principals 
N  =  28 


Item  Rank  Median 


(46)  Encouraging  superior  teachers  to  assume 
leadership  in  teacher  committees  and 

activities .  10.5  1*277 

(7)  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  school 

program .  12  1.294 

(10)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  marking  and 

grading  and  in  reporting  pupil  progress .  14.5  1.525 

(45)  Encouraging  subject  specialists  to  participate 

in  curriculum  building  and  experimentation.  14.5  1.525 

(66)  Encouraging  teachers  to  use  a  variety  of 

instructional  methods .  14.5  1.525 

(68)  Conducting  regular  staff  meetings  to  discuss 
current  educational  problems  for  the  purpose 

of  instructional  improvement .  14.5  1.525 

(86)  Acknowledging  and  giving  due  consideration 

to  teachers'  recommendations .  l8  1.575 

(99)  Encouraging  teachers  to  evaluate  their  own 

classroom  perf ormance .  l8  1<>575 

(104)  Helping  teachers  to  develop  techniques  for 

evaluating  pupil  growth .  18  1.575 

(50)  Assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  subjects 

where  they  may  be  most  effective .  20.5  1.400 

(52)  Arranging  for  adequate  clerical  help  to 

assist  teachers  in  typing,  record-keeping, 

and  other  routine  clerical  work.  . .  20.5  1.400 

(27)  Organizing  a  guidance  program  to  meet  the 
educational,  vocational  and  personal  needs 

of  pupils .  2*-r.y  1.4^5 

(4l)  Assisting  teachers  in  solving  their  own 

disciplinary  problems  so  that  they  may  become 

increasingly  less  dependent  on  principals.  ..  24.5  1 *455 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


Principals 
N  =  28 

Item  Rank  Median 


(48)  Encouraging  talented  teachers  to  sponsor 

extra-curricular  activities  which  correspond 

to  their  respective  abilities .  24.5  1*433 

(54)  Planning  programs  with  inexperienced  teachers 

before  school  opens .  24.5  1*433 

(6l)  Conducting  group  teacher  conferences  to  dis¬ 
cuss  common  school  problems .  24.5  1.433 

(89)  Securing  top  level  personnel  for  workshops.  ..  24*5  1.433 

(2)  Defining  and  identifying  the  existing 

curricular  functions  of  the  school .  2u  1.496 

(4)  Providing  schedules  of  instructional  time 

allotment  and  distribution .  32  1.500 

(11)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  curriculum 
implementation  and  to  diagnose  curricular 

difficulties .  32  1*300 

(29)  Assisting  in  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  system  to  provide  information  concern¬ 
ing  pupils  for  use  by  staff  members.  . .  32  1.500 

(36)  Planning  and  assisting  in  conducting  parent- 

teacher  interviews .  32  1*300 

(44)  Utilizing  subject  specialists  as  resource 

personnel .  32  4*500 

(67)  Encouraging  experimentation  with  new  teach¬ 
ing  methods .  32  1*500 

(97)  Showing  continuing  interest  and  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  on-going  research  project .  32  1*500 

(25)  Assisting  in  fully  exploiting  the  use  of  the 
audio-visual  and  other  equipment  presently 

found  in  schools .  3c  4*371 

(40)  Fostering  a  standard  of  discipline  that 

permits  efficient  work  without  necessarily 

calling  attention  to  the  techniques  of 
discipline . 


37 


1*576 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


Principals 
N  =  28 

Item  Rank  Median 


(47)  Utilizing  superior  teachers  to  assist  the 

supervisor  in  improvement  of  instruction.  ...  38  1.390 

(76)  Providing  a  professional  library  and 

browsing  room .  39  1.607 

(34)  Instructing  in  the  proper  preparation  of 

pupils’  report  cards .  41.3  1.615 

(80)  Encouraging  advanced  study  in  the  university 
to  meet  the  needs  of  instructional  special¬ 
ists .  41.3  1.613 

(82)  Providing  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
participate  regularly  and  actively  in 

educational  planning  and  policy  making .  41.3  1.625 

(98)  Assisting  in  the  interpretation  of  data  and 

the  formulation  of  conclusions .  41.5  1.625 

(42)  Assisting  in  the  solution  of  teacher-pupil 

problems .  45  1.633 

(69)  Organizing  staff  agenda  committees  to  select 
for  discussion  problems  that  are  commonly 

accepted  as  worthy .  45  I0635 

(105)  Holding  follow-up  discussions  to  evaluate 

teachers'  meetings,  instructional  workshops, 
conferences,  demonstration  teaching  and 

other  group  activities .  45  1*633 

(53)  Conducting  pre-school  teacher  conferences  at 

the  beginning  of  the  school  year . *  4/. 5  I.653 

(55)  Inducting  beginning  teachers  into  the  school.  47.5  1.653 

(17)  Encouraging  teacher  experimentation  in 

curriculum  implementation .  4;  .  v  1.  -  ,  c 

(21)  Fostering  experimentation  with  new  techniques, 

methods  and  teaching  situations  in  the  pro-  ^  ^ 

gram  of  differential  learning .  49.5  l.byb 
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TABLE  XIX  (continued) 


Principals 
N  =  28 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(l8)  Helping  to  develop  a  differentiated  program 

by  assisting  teachers  with  the  formulation  of 
objectives,  selection  of  learning  experiences, 


organization  of  the  learning  experiences  and 

evaluation  of  the  program .  51  I.678 

(84)  Resolving  teacher  grievances  that  arise  from 

professional  relationships .  52  lo68l 

(58)  Conducting  individual  post-teaching  confer¬ 
ences  following  classroom  visits .  54  1.687 


(59)  Employing  non-directive  counselling  to  help 

the  teacher  diagnose  her  teaching  difficulties.  54  1.687 

(60)  Employing  directive  counselling  where  teacher 


is  unable  to  arrive  at  her  own  solution .  54  1.687 

(51)  Providing  teachers  with  sufficient  help  for 

non-educational  tasks .  56  1.692 


(8l)  Encouraging  teachers  to  participate  in 

specialist  councils  of  their  own  choice .  57 

(45)  Assisting  in  developing  extra-curricular 
programs  for  all  age  groups  to  reduce 
discipline  problems .  58 

(55)  Implementing  a  program  of  standardized  tests 
which  make  possible  comparisons  with  estab¬ 
lished  grade  norms .  59 

(16)  Visiting  classrooms  to  follow  up  curriculum 

orientation . 

(88)  Encouraging  active  participation  of  teachers 

in  educational  workshops .  61 


(74)  Arranging  intervisitation  for  those  teachers 
needing  help  not  provided  by  scheduled 
demonstrations . 


1.705 

1.742 

1.749 

1.750 
1.765 

1.764 


(9)  Providing  resource  persons  to  discuss 
specific  curricular  problems . 


64 


1.766 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


Principals 

N  =  28 


Item 


Rank  Median 


(87) 

Assisting  teachers  in  planning,  organizing 
and  conducting  workshops  on  problems  arising 
out  of  their  daily  work . 

64 

1.766 

(96) 

Providing  leadership  in  planning  the  research 
study . 

64 

1*766 

(49) 

Utilizing  special  talents  in  social  programs 
and  in  other  school  activities . 

66 

1.777 

(30) 

Developing  a  guidance  in-service  program  for 
all  staff  members . 

67 

1.785 

(14) 

Assisting  teachers  in  the  selection  of  texts 
and  other  instructional  materials . 

69.5 

1.794 

(95) 

Encouraging  research  activities  based  on 
educational  problems  in  the  classroom . 

69.5 

1.794 

(101) 

Providing  teachers  with  suitable  measuring 
instruments  to  measure  their  professional 
qualities  and  performance . 

69.9 

1.794 

(102) 

Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses . 

69.5 

1.794 

(93) 

Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  soliciting 
suggested  topics  for  teachers'  meetings*  ... 

72 

1.800 

(100) 

Providing  teachers  with  suitable  measuring 
instruments  to  measure  their  teaching  quali- 
ties  and  performance . 

73 

1.819 

(5) 

Outlining  the  fields  of  instruction  and 
other  aspects  of  the  program . 

79 

1.833 

(19) 

Assisting  teachers  in  scheduling  and  time 
tabling  of  subject  areas . 

79 

1.833 

(24) 

Inviting  resource  persons  to  discuss  local 
program  problems  at  staff  meetings . 

79 

1.833 

(13) 

Assisting  teachers  in  curriculum  planning  .. 

77.9 

I0890 

(56) 

Planning  and  scheduling  individual  and  group 

77.9 

1.890 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


Principals 
N  =  28 

Item  Rank  Median 


(90)  Assuring  that  commitments  made  at  workshops 

are  carried  out .  79  1.852 

(8)  Assisting  curriculum  committees  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  instructional  materials .  80*5  1.875 

(77)  Encouraging  teacher  review  of  educational 

articles  at  teachers'  meetings .  80»5  1.875 

(64)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  utilize 
the  data  from  observation  as  the  basis  for 

cooperative  improvement  of  the  school  program.  82  1.884 

(31)  Evaluating  the  guidance  program .  83  1.888 

(94)  Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  citing 
books  and  magazine  articles  that  contain 

material  of  interest  and  help  to  teachers.  .  84  1.891 

(23)  Arranging  for  resource  personnel  to  assist 
in  developing  specific  areas  of  the  local 

program .  85*5  1.921 

(91)  Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  summarizing 

results  of  teachers'  or  committee  meetings*  .  85»5  1.921 

(72)  Utilizing  teachers  to  serve  as  demonstrators 
of  teaching  techniques  in  which  they  have 

been  successful .  67  1*931 

(26)  Fostering  experimentation  with  new  technical 

and  electronic  devices  in  education .  80  1.944 

(3)  Organizing  new  curriculum  committees  and 
co-ordinators  in  the  various  fields  of 

instruction .  $9  1.966 

(79)  Fostering  summer  and  winter  session  courses. .  90  2*000 

(57)  Conducting  individual  pre-teaching  conferences 
to  help  teachers  plan  future  classroom 

activities .  91  2.01b 

(75)  Conducting  post-demonstration  meetings  to 

evaluate  the  learning  experience .  92*5  2.025 

(22)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  program 

implementation.  * .  52  o 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


Principals 
N  =  28 

Item  Rank  Median 


(39)  Establishing  a  realistic  policy  for  non¬ 
completion  of  homework  assignments .  94  2.033 

(71)  Identifying  outstanding  teachers  to  teach 

demonstration  lessons .  93  2.04-7 

(35)  Assessing  teacher  comments  on  pupil  report 

cards.  . .  98  2.062 

(70)  Conducting  social  meetings  to  help  promote 

better  group  cohesiveness .  97  2.088 

(38)  Interpreting  to  all  parents  the  purpose  and 

the  requirements  of  a  homework  program.  .  9o.5  2.100 

(92)  Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  publicizing 

the  particularly  fine  work  done  in  classrooms.  .  98.5  2.100 

(62)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  observe 
the  teaching  learning  process  as  it  operates 

in  the  classroom .  100  2. Ill 

(63)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  observed  performance  to  discover 

teacher  needs .  101  2.1o6 

(37)  Assisting  in  planning  a  reasonable  homework 

program  for  each  grade .  102  ^.214 

(28)  Selecting  guidance  personnel .  1°3  2.222 

(73)  Providing  scheduled  demonstrations  throughout 

the  year.  . .  104 

(103)  Providing  the  administration  with  an  object¬ 
ive  appraisal  of  both  the  teacher's  satis¬ 
factory  and  unsatisfactory  services .  105  2.bll 
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of  this  difference  in  medians  and  tied  ranks,  a  great  similar¬ 
ity  is  observed  between  the  rank  positions  of  teacher  and 
principal  items.  This  similarity  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  top  twenty  and  bottom  twenty  items. 

The  Top  Twenty  Ranked  Items 

Grouping  the  top  twenty  ranked  items  of  Table  III 
into  theoretical  areas  of  supervision,  it  is  revealed  that 
principals  have  placed  emphasis  on  the  following  four  areas 
of  supervision:  (1)  Job  satisfaction,  (2)  Testing  and 
evaluation,  (3)  Curriculum  development,  and  (4)  Development 
of  teacher  leadership  and  teacher  competence.  Of  these  four 
areas  of  supervision,  the  first  two  were  considerably  more 
emphasized  than  the  others.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  top  ranked 
items  pertain  to  job  satisfaction,  and  testing  and  evaluation. 

1.  Job  satisfaction.  In  this  area  of  supervision, 
principals  have  indicated  as  most  desired  the  following  items 
pertaining  to  (a)  making  the  ,i ob  of  teaching  easier: 

Item  (52)  Arranging  for  adequate  clerical  help  to  assist 
teachers  in  typing,  record-keeping,  and  other 
routine  clerical  work. 

Item  (83)  Providing  such  teaching  loads,  equipment  and 

supplies  and  other  working  conditions  that  will 
permit  effective  work. 

(b)  a  desire  to  be  valued: 


Item  (85)  Recognizing  and  appreciating  teacher  efforts  and 
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Item  (86)  Acknowledging  and  giving  due  consideration  to 
teachers*  recommendations. 

Item  (50)  Assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  subjects  where 
they  may  be  most  effective. 

Item  (65)  Visiting  classrooms  upon  the  invitation  of  the 

teacher,  to  observe  some  phase  of  teacher’s  work 
or  to  help  plan  an  attack  on  the  teacher’s  problem. 

It  is  noted  that  the  above  six  items  were  also 
included  by  teacher  respondents  among  the  eight  items  they 
considered  as  most  desired  in  the  area  of  job  satisfaction. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  area  of  supervision,  principals 
agree  with  teachers  on  almost  all  items.  Not  only  do 
principals  agree  with  teachers  on  almost  all  items,  but  they 
seem  to  place  particular  emphasis  on  job  satisfaction, 
judging  from  the  low  ranks  assigned  to  some  items  in  this 
area  of  supervision.  For  example,  items  (83)  and  (85)  were 
ranked  in  the  7  and  2.5  positions  respectively.  It  appears 
that  principals  feel  very  strongly  about  making  teacher  loads 
lighter  and  working  conditions  of  their  teachers  better,  and 
particularly  about  recognizing  and  appreciating  teacher 
efforts  and  contributions.  They  seem  to  be  quite  aware  of 
the  importance  of  good  staff  morale  as  a  necessary  attribute 
to  improvement  of  instruction. 

2.  Testing  ajid  evaluation.  In  the  area  of  supervision 


referring  to  testing  and  evaluation,  principals  have  indicated 
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as  most  desired  the  following  items; 

Item  (32)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  by  clarifying  approaches  to  evaluation, 
mapping  out  expected  achievements  of  various 
groups  of  pupils  and  interpreting  test  results. 

Item  (19)  Providing  for  a  program  of  educational  diagnosis 

to  discover  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  pupils. 
Item  (101*)  Helping  teachers  to  develop  techniques  for  evalu¬ 
ating  pupil  growth. 

Item  (10)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  marking  and  grading 
and  in  reporting  pupil  progress. 

Item  (99)  Encouraging  teachers  to  evaluate  their  own 
performance. 

Item  (7)  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  program. 

In  contrast  to  the  type  of  testing  and  evaluation 
items  selected  as  most  desired  by  teachers,  principals  seem 
to  have  selected  items  of  a  more  professional  nature.  For 
example,  they  placed  emphasis  on  assistance  in  improving 
measuring  instruments,  clarifying  approaches  to  evaluation, 
interpreting  test  results,  helping  teachers  to  develop 
techniques  for  evaluation,  and  encouraging  teachers  to 
evaluate  their  own  performance.  The  teachers  on  the  other 
hand,  as  noted  in  Chapter  IV,  selected  items  referring  to 
ready-made  testing  and  evaluation  programs. 

3*  Curriculum  development.  The  third  area  of 
emphasis  by  principal  respondents  is  curriculum  development. 
Items  referring  to  this  area  of  supervision  are  as  follows: 
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Item  (1)  Stating  and  clarifying  the  schools’  curriculum 
objectives  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Item  (6)  Providing  proper  and  adequate  instructional 
materials. 

Item  (20)  Helping  to  develop  a  program  of  remedial  work  for 
slow  learners  and  of  enrichment  for  superior 
learners. 

Item  (12)  Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  individual 
curricular  problems. 

In  this  area  of  supervision  it  is  noted  that  the 
above  items  are  identical  to  those  selected  by  teacher  re¬ 
spondents.  Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that  item 
(6)  was  placed  in  the  first  rank  position  by  both  teachers  and 
principals,  and  item  (20)  was  ranked  3  and  2.5  by  teachers  and 
principals  respectively.  Both  groups  of  respondents  seem  to 
stress  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  instructional 
materials  and  developing  a  differentiated  program  for  slow 
and  superior  learners,  as  most  desired  supervisory  services 
in  curriculum  development. 

4.  Development  of  leadership  and  teacher  competence. 
The  fourth  area  of  supervision  emphasized  by  principals  is 
that  which  may  be  considered  as  development  of  leadership  and 
of  teacher  competence.  Items  pertaining  to  this  area  of 
supervision  are  as  follows: 

Item  (45)  Encouraging  subject  specialists  to  participate  in 
curriculum  building  and  experimentation. 
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Item  (V6)  Encouraging  superior  teachers  to  assume  leadership 


in  teacher  committees  and  activities. 

Item  (66)  Encouraging  teachers  to  use  a  variety  of  instruc¬ 
tional  methods. 

Item  (78)  Encouraging  teachers  to  take  courses  in  order  to 
improve  professional  competence. 

Item  (68)  Conducting  regular  staff  meetings  to  discuss 

current  educational  problems  for  the  purpose  of 
instructional  improvement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  above 
appeared  in  the  teachers’  top  twenty  ranked  list  of  items. 
This  may  be  conceived  as  another  example  of  greater  emphasis 
by  principals  on  more  professional  functions  of  supervision. 
Particular  emphasis  by  principals  was  assigned  to  item  (78), 
pertaining  to  improvement  of  teachers’  qualifications.  This 
item  appeared  in  the  fourth  rank  position,  indicating  that 
principals  consider  better  teacher  qualifications  as  a  major 
step  toward  upgrading  instruction. 

The  Bottom  Twenty  Ranked  Items 

The  bottom  twenty  ranked  items  in  Table  III  were 
considered  as  the  least  desired  supervisory  services  by 
principal  respondents.  Grouped  under  theoretical  areas  of 
supervision  these  items  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Classroom  visitations. 


Item  (22)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  program  implementation. 
Item  (62)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  observe  the 
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teaching-learning  process  as  it  operates  in  the 
classroom. 

Item  (63)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to  discover 
teacher  needs. 

2.  Teacher  conferences. 

Item  (57)  Conducting  individual  pre-teaching  conferences  to 
help  teachers  plan  future  classroom  activities. 

3*  Evaluation  of  teachers1  work. 

Item  (103)  Providing  the  administration  with  an  objective 
appraisal  of  both  the  teachers1  satisfactory  and 
unsatisfactory  services. 

Item  (92)  Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins  publicizing  the 
particular  fine  work  done  in  classrooms. 

Item  (35)  Assessing  teacher  comments  on  pupil  report  cards. 

4.  Demonstration  teaching. 

Item  (71)  Identifying  outstanding  teachers  to  teach 
demonstration  lessons. 

Item  (72)  Utilizing  teachers  to  serve  as  demonstrators  of 
teaching  techniques  in  which  they  have  been 
successful. 

Item  (73)  Providing  scheduled  demonstrations  throughout  the 
year. 

Item  (75)  Conducting  post-demonstration  meetings  to  evaluate 
the  learning  experience. 
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5*  Homework  assignments. 

Item  (37)  Assisting  in  planning  a  reasonable  homework  program 
for  each  grade. 

Item  (38)  Interpreting  to  all  parents  the  purpose  and  the 
requirements  of  a  homework  program. 

Item  (39)  Establishing  a  realistic  policy  for  non-completion 
of  homework  assignments. 

From  the  above  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  least 
desired  areas  of  supervision  indicated  by  principals  are 
similar  to  those  indicated  by  teachers  in  Chapter  IV. 

Although  the  same  items  have  not  been  selected  in  all  areas 
of  supervision,  principals  nevertheless  indicated  the  same 
areas  as  least  desired.  These  areas  of  least  emphasis  are: 

a)  Classroom  visitations  -  particularly  the  scheduled 
formal  visits, 

b)  Teacher  conferences  to  discuss  pre-teaching 

planning, 

c)  Demonstration  teaching  including  identifying 
demonstrators,  providing  scheduled  demonstrations  and 
evaluating  them, 

d)  Evaluation  of  teachers*  work  -  especially 
evaluating  teachers’  services,  and 

e)  Homework  programming  -  particularly  assistance  in 
developing  programs  and  interpreting  homework  programs  to 
parents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  item  (103),  pertaining 
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to  evaluation  of  teachers*  services,  was  ranked  10?  -  the  last 
rank  position.  By  this,  principals  have  indicated  that  they 
desire  least  of  all  functions,  the  practice  of  submitting  to 
administrators  an  evaluation  of  their  teachers. 

Other  supervisory  services  not  included  in  the  summary 
of  the  least  desired  areas  of  supervision  are  items  (26),  (28), 
(70),  (79)  and  (3).  In  general  these  items  refer  to  fostering 
experimentation  with  mechanical  and  electronic  devices, 
selecting  guidance  personnel,  conducting  social  meetings, 
fostering  teacher  courses,  and  organizing  curriculum  committees 
and  co-ordinators. 

In  comparing  the  top-ranked  and  the  bottom-ranked 
items  of  principal  respondents,  inconsistencies  were  revealed. 
For  example,  principals  have  indicated  item  (73),  which  refers 
to  encouraging  teachers  to  take  courses  in  order  to  improve 
professional  competence,  as  extremely  desirable;  yet  they 
attached  little  importance  to  item  (79),  which  refers  to 
fostering  summer  and  winter  courses.  It  is  possible  that 
item  (79)  was  not  clearly  stated  as  to  the  type  of  courses 
teachers  were  expected  to  take,  and  its  desirability  was  in 
doubt. 

Another  inconsistency  revealed  appears  to  be  caused 
by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  item.  Principals 
have  indicated  items  (45)  and  (46),  which  refer  to  encouraging 
teacher  participation  in  curriculum  and  committee  activities 
as  extremely  desirable;  yet  they  placed  little  importance  on 
item  (3),  pertaining  to  assistance  in  organizing  new  curriculum 
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committees  and  co-ordinators  in  the  various  fields  of 
instruction.  It  is  possible  that  many  principals  had  already 
in  operation  curriculum  committees  and  co-ordinators  in  their 
schools.  As  a  result,  they  may  have  felt  that  organizing  new 
curriculum  committees  and  co-ordinators  was  no  longer  desir¬ 
able,  However,  this  was  not  the  intent  of  item  (3).  In  the 
questionnaire,  item  (3)  was  listed  as  one  of  a  number  of 
supervisory  activities  that  principals  may  perform  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  in  order  to  formulate  the 
school's  program  for  the  school  term. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


COMPARISON  OF  TEACHER  AND  PRINCIPAL  RESPONSES 

In  this  chapter  a  comparison  of  teacher  and  principal 
responses  regarding  the  relative  degree  of  desirability  of 
supervisory  services  for  instructional  improvement  will  be 
made.  First,  areas  of  agreement  between  teacher  and  principal 
respondents  will  be  considered.  Then  a  discussion  of  items 
which  indicate  statistically  significant  differences  will  be 
presented.  Finally,  a  comparison  will  be  made  of  the  emphasis 
placed  on  theoretical  areas  of  supervision  by  teachers  and 
principals. 

Agreement  Among  Teachers  and  Principals 

In  general  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  agree¬ 
ment  among  teacher  and  principal  respondents  in  the  ranking 
of  most  desired  supervisory  services.  An  r  of  .75  was 
obtained  in  calculating  a  correlation  of  rank  differences1 
between  teacher  and  principal  items.  Significance  was  assured 
beyond  the  *01  level  of  confidence. 

Similarity  of  ranking  between  teachers  and  principals 
was  revealed  by  comparing  Tables  II  and  III.  However,  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  groups  of  respondents  was  most  apparent 
when  the  first  twenty  and  the  last  twenty  ranked  items  of 


1  Allan  L.  Edward,  Statistical  Method  for  Behavioral 
Sciences,  New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  1957,  PP*  ^26  - 
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each  group  were  compared., 

Agreement  on  most  desired  supervisory  services. 

Table  IV  summarizes  the  items  found  in  the  top  twenty  ranked 
positions  which  were  selected  by  both  teachers  and  principals. 

TABLE  IV 

MOST  DESIRED  SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  SELECTED  BY  BOTH 

TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 


Theoretical  Area 
of  Supervision 

Item 

Number 

Rank  for 

Principal 

Responses 

Rank  for 

Teacher 

Responses 

Curricular  Development 

(i) 

7 

9 

(6) 

1 

1 

(20) 

2.5 

3 

(12) 

7 

20 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

(7) 

12 

19 

(19) 

7 

1*+ 

Job  Satisfaction 

(50) 

20.5 

5 

(52) 

20.5 

2 

(65) 

7 

11 

(83) 

7 

4 

(85) 

2.5 

7 

(86) 

18 

10 

It  is  noted  that  these  items  selected  by  both  groups  of 
respondents  pertain  to  the  following  three  areas  of  super¬ 
vision:  (1)  Curriculum  development,  (2)  Testing  and  evaluation, 
and  (3)  Job  satisfaction. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum  development,  item  (6)  was 
ranked  in  the  first  position  by  both  groups  of  respondents. 

Both  groups  agree  that  the  first  and  the  most  important 
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supervisory  service  is  providing  proper  and  adequate  instruc¬ 
tional  materials.  Another  item  upon  which  there  was  almost 
perfect  agreement  was  item  (20).  The  ranking  by  teachers  and 
principals  on  this  item  was  3  and  2.5  respectively,  indicating 
almost  next  in  importance  the  supervisory  function  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  differentiated  program  for  slow  and  superior  learners. 

There  was  somewhat  less  consensus  between  teachers 
and  principals  on  the  ranking  of  items  pertaining  to  testing 
and  evaluation,  and  to  job  satisfaction.  Nevertheless  the 
area  of  job  satisfaction  was  considerably  emphasized  by  both 
teachers  and  principals.  If  consideration  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  items  selected  from  the  top 
twenty  pertain  to  the  area  of  job  satisfaction,  it  can  be 
interpreted  that  great  importance  has  been  attached  by  both 
groups  to  this  area  of  supervision.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  three  items  in  this  area  were 
ranked  in  the  first  seven  positions  by  principals,  and  all 
items  pertaining  to  this  area  of  supervision  were  ranked  in 
the  first  eleven  positions  by  teachers. 

Agreement  on  the  least  desired  supervisory  services. 
Table  V  lists  the  least  desired  supervisory  services  common 
to  both  groups  of  respondents,  which  appeared  among  the 
bottom  twenty  ranked  items.  Prom  the  close  values  of  the 
respective  rank  positions  indicated,  it  is  noted  that  teachers 
and  principals  agree  more  on  the  least  desired  than  they  agree 
on  the  most  desired  items.  Both  groups  have  indicated  as- 
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TABLE  V 

LEAST  DESIRED  SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  SELECTED  BY  BOTH 

TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 


Theoretical  Area 
of  Supervision 

Item 

Number 

Rank  for 

Principal 

Responses 

Rank  for 

Teacher 

Responses 

Classroom  Visitations 

(22) 

92 .5 

92 

(62) 

100 

100.5 

(63) 

101 

98 

Evaluation  of  Teachers’ 

(35) 

96 

104 

Work 

(92) 

98.5 

100  0  5 

(103) 

105 

94 

Demonstration  Teaching 

(7D 

95 

91 

(73) 

io4 

96 

(75) 

95.5 

95 

Other  Areas 

(37) 

102 

105 

(57) 

91 

93 

(70) 

97 

103 

least  desired  areas  of  supervision  the  following: 

1.  Classroom  visitations  -  particularly  the  formal 
scheduled  visitso 

2 .  Evaluation  of  teachers’  work  -  particularly 
evaluation  of  the  teachers’  services. 

3„  Demonstration  teaching  together  with  nearly  all 
activities  connected  with  demonstration  teaching. 

Other  isolated  items  considered  least  desirable  by 
both  groups  include  items  (37),  (57)  and  (70),  which  pertain 
to  assistance  in  planning  homework  programs,  conducting 
pre-teaching  conferences,  and  conducting  social  meetings. 
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Significant  Differences 

Although  a  similarity  in  emphasis  between  teacher 
and  principal  respondents  was  revealed  when  ranked  items  were 
compared,  a  statistically  significant  difference  at  the  *05 
level  was  found  on  five  items  when  the  Median  Test2  was 
applied.  These  items  together  with  their  respective  medians 
are  summarized  in  Table  VI  below. 

TABLE  VI 

-  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS  - 
ITEMS  INDICATING  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE 

AT  THE  .05  LEVEL 


Medians 

Items 

Principals  Teachers 

(11)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess 
curriculum  implementation  and 
to  diagnose  curricular  diffi¬ 
culties.  1.500 

(16)  Visiting  classrooms  to  follow  up 

curriculum  orientation.  1*750 

(32)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of 

measuring  instruments  by  clarify¬ 
ing  approaches  to  evaluation, 
mapping  out  expected  achievements 
of  various  groups  of  pupils  and 
interpreting  test  results.  1.277 

( Lj-6 )  Encouraging  superior  teachers  to 
assume  leadership  in  teacher 
committees  and  activities.  1*277 

(78)  Encouraging  teachers  to  take 
courses  in  order  to  improve 
professional  competence.  1.210 


2.126 

2.442 


1.726 

1.823 

1.668 


2  Sidney  Seigel,  Nonparometric  Statistics  for  Behav¬ 
ioral  Sciences  %  New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  19 5*& >  PP*  m  ~  llo* 
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From  a  comparison  of  medians  in  Table  VI  it  is  noted 
that  the  medians  for  principal  respondents  are  lower  than  the 
medians  for  teacher  respondents  on  all  items.  This  is  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  principals  considered  each  of  these 
supervisory  services  more  desirable  than  did  the  teachers. 

Of  particular  interest  are  items  (11)  and  (16),  which 
pertain  to  classroom  visitations.  From  the  raw  data  it  was 
noted  that  item  (11)  was  marked  M  (most  desirable)  by  50  per 
cent  of  the  principals,  while  only  16^-  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  marked  it  M.  Item  (16)  was  marked  M  by  33  1/3  per 
cent  of  the  principals,  while  only  11-J-  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  marked  it  M.  In  the  rank  order  of  relative  desira¬ 
bility,  these  two  items  were  found  among  the  last  nine  ranked 
positions  of  teacher  respondents  (Table  II).  In  vi ew  of 
these  facts,  it  appears  that  far  more  emphasis  on  classroom 
visitations  was  placed  by  principals  than  by  teachers. 

Considerable  importance  could  be  attached  to  the  fact 
that  significant  differences  we re  found  on  items  (32),  (b6) 
and  (78).  These  items  were  listed  also  among  the  first  ten 
ranked  positions  by  principal  respondents  (Table  III).  It 
can  be  concluded  that  particular  emphasis  was  placed  by 
principals  on  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  measuring 
instruments  for  evaluation,  and  on  the  development  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  teacher  competence. 
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Comparison  of  Emphasis  Placed  on  Theoretical  Areas  of  Super- 
vision  by  Teachers  and  Principals 

A  comparison  of  emphasis  placed  on  supervisory 
services  was  determined  by  size  of  medians,  rank  positions, 
or  a  consideration  of  significant  differences  found  on 
individual  items.  A  comparison  of  emphasis  placed  on 
theoretical  areas  of  supervision  was  determined  by  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  number  of  items  selected  from  a  specific  area 
of  supervision,  or  by  a  consideration  of  the  degree  of 
emphasis  placed  on  the  supervisory  item  pertaining  to  that 
specific  area  of  supervision. 

By  comparing  Table  II  with  Table  III  it  is  noted  that 
the  medians  of  almost  all  items  for  principal  respondents  are 
lower  than  the  medians  for  teacher  respondents.  This  is 
interpreted  to  mean  that  principals  considered  all  items  more 
desirable  for  improvement  of  instruction  than  did  the  teachers. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  items  selected 
from  a  specific  area  of  supervision  and  from  a  consideration 
of  the  degree  of  emphasis  placed  on  individual  items,  a  number 
of  areas  of  supervision  were  identified  as  areas  of  emphasis. 
Some  of  these  areas  were  emphasized  more  by  principals, 
others  more  by  teachers.  On  still  others  there  was  agreement 
by  both.  These  areas  of  emphasis  include: 

1.  Curriculum  Development 

2.  Job  Satisfaction 

3.  Testing  and  Evaluation. 
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*+.  Development  of  Leadership  and  Teacher  Competence 

5*  Pupil  Guidance 

1*  Curriculum  development.  On  this  area  of  super¬ 
vision  there  was  perfect  consensus  between  teachers  and 
principals  on  the  choice  of  items  from  the  top  twenty  ranks. 
The  same  six  items  were  selected  by  both  groups,  and  except 
for  one  item,  the  ranking  was  nearly  the  same, 

2o  Job  satisfaction.  Consensus  between  teachers  and 
principals  on  this  area  of  supervision  was  second  only  to 
that  of  curriculum  development.  Six  common  top  ranked  items 
were  selected  by  both  groups  of  respondents.  Teachers, 
however,  appeared  to  show  somewhat  more  emphasis  on  this  area 
than  did  principals  by  the  inclusion  of  item  (51),  pertaining 
to  providing  help  for  non-educational  tasks,  and  by  the 
inclusion  of  item  (40),  pertaining  to  fostering  an  effective 
standard  of  discipline. 

3*  Testing  and  evaluation.  A  considerable  difference 
in  emphasis  was  revealed  by  teachers  and  principals  in  this 
area  of  supervision.  Six  out  of  the  top  twenty  items  ranked 
by  principals  refer  to  testing  and  evaluation,  while  only 
three  out  of  the  top  twenty  items  ranked  by  teachers  refer 
to  this  area  of  supervision.  There  was  also  a  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  items  emphasized.  Teachers  appeared  to 
indicate  a  desire  for  ready-made  testing  programs,  while 
principals  placed  emphasis  on  teacher  participation  in 
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testing  programs  and  on  self-evaluation  of  performance.  On 
one  of  these  testing  and  evaluation  items  a  statistically 
significant  difference  was  found.  Principals  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  development  and  improvement  of  measuring 
instruments  (item  32),  than  teachers  did. 

40  Development  of  leadership  and  teacher  competence. 
This  area  of  emphasis  was  almost  wholly  attributed  to  princ¬ 
ipals.  Five  items  pertaining  to  this  area  of  supervision 
were  found  among  the  top  twenty  items  ranked  by  principals, 
but  not  one  item  pertaining  to  this  area  was  found  among  the 
top  twenty  items  ranked  by  teachers.  Emphasis  by  principals 
on  this  area  was  further  revealed  by  the  fact  that  significant 
differences  between  teacher  and  principal  responses  were 
found  on  two  items,  (46)  and  (78)0  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  two  items  refer  to  encouraging  teacher  leadership 
in  school  activities  and  to  encouraging  improvement  of  teacher 
qualifications. 

5.  Pupil  guidance.  The  area  of  pupil  guidance,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  emphasized  more  by  teachers  than  by 
principals.  No  items  pertaining  to  this  area  were  found 
among  the  top  twenty  items  ranked  by  principals.  Teachers 
placed  particular  importance  on  this  area  by  emphasizing 
items  pertaining  to  assistance  in  organizing  a  guidance 
program,  in  developing  pupil  records,  and  in  teacher  in- 
service  guidance  programs. 

One  more  area  of  supervision  which  deserves  mention 
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as  an  area  of  greater  emphasis  by  principals  than  by  teachers 
is  the  area  of  classroom  visitations.  Significant  differences 
were  found  on  two  items  pertaining  to  this  area  as  has  been 
already  discussed  in  this  chapter <> 
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CHAPTER  VII 


DESIRABILITY  RELATED  TO  TEACHER  CHARACTERISTICS 

Desirability  of  supervisory  services  related  to 
teacher  characteristics  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 
Analysis  will  be  confined  to  items  indicating  significant 
differences  and  to  the  following  four  teacher  characteris¬ 
tics;  (1)  Teaching  level,  (2)  Teaching  experience,  (3)  Years 
of  teacher  training,  and  (b)  Sex  of  teacher. 

Table  VII  for  Program  Improvement  and  Table  VIII  for 
Teacher  Improvement  indicate  the  items  together  with  their 
medians  on  which  statistically  significant  differences  were 
found  among  all  groups  of  respondents, 

A  glance  at  the  concentration  of  symbols  joining 
different  groups  of  respondents  reveals  three  interesting 
facts: 

1,  There  is  a  greater  difference  among  teachers 
themselves  than  between  teachers  and  principals.  Only  five 
items  (as  indicated  in  the  last  chapter)  revealed  statistic¬ 
ally  significant  differences  between  teacher  and  principal 
groups,  while  a  total  of  twenty-eight  items  showed  a 
statistically  significant  difference  among  the  various 
categories  of  teachers. 

2.  Teachers  differ  much  more  on  program  improvement 
than  they  do  on  teacher  improvement  items.  In  Section  I, 
dealing  with  program  improvement,  twenty  items  were  found 
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TABLE  VII 


ITEMS  INDICATING  A  STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE 
AND  THEIR  MEDIANS  FOR  ALL  GROUPS  OF  RESPONDENTS 
SECTION  I  -  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 


Item 

Teachers 

vs . 

Principals 

Teaching  Level 

Teaching  Experience 

Years  of  Training 

- - 

Sex 

P 

T 

Elem< 

>  Jr.H, 

Sr  E. 

1-4 

yrs, 

5-10 

yrs. 

11-2C 

yrs. 

>  20& 

more 

2  yrs 
less 

3  yu 

4  ye 

degr . 

Grad. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■  l.*992 

1 

TaSo 

1.402 

1 

' 

f 

1 

lo38l 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1.8$ 

1 

1.391 

i 

1.500 

! 

2.126 

r 

2.3C7 

~ l 

1.894 

.  1  . 

1.750 

2.44; 

1 

1 

1.457 

•  • 

•  • 

1.679 

1 

1.303 

•  • 

•  • 

1.756 

1.338 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  < 

. 

1.785 

1.350 

1 

1 

1.72  6 

•  • 

32 

33 

34 

1.2  27 

•  • 

T~ 

1.308 

— ~i 

1 

1.891 

1 

2.093 

-i 

I 

I 

L.323 

35 

36 

37 

38 

1 

1.66c 

2.142 

2.775 

2.219 

1.7L7 

J 

•  • 

.  . 

2.043 

1.5  64 

1 - 

672 

— -  r 

2.012 
1.8?  6 

39 

•  • 

.  . 

1.920 

1.370 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

1.282 

i  ; 

1.820 

j 

i 
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ITEMS  INDICATING  A  STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE 
AND  THEIR  MEDIANS  FOR  ALL  GROUPS  OF  RESPONDENTS 
SECTION  I  -  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 


Item 

Teachers 

vs. 

Principals 

Teaching  Level 

Teaching  Experience 

Years  of  Training 

Sex 

P 

T 

Elan. 

Jr,H. 

Sii  H. 

1-4 

yrs. 

5-10 

yrs. 

11-20 

yrs. 

20  & 

more 

2  yr., 
less 

3  yr. 

4  yr 

degr. 

Grad . 

M 

F 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

105 

T~ 

1.277 

•  • 

lok) 

“1 

1.823 

.  . 

1.(368 

r~ 

L.416 

- j 

L101 

. 

1 _ 

rr~ 

1*288 

1.288 

1 

r~ 

i?90 

1.635 

1.363 

- 1 

2 . 071 

2.083 

| 

=Li 

i 1 

1.89c 
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statistically  significant,  while  only  eight  items  were  found 
statistically  significant  in  Section  II,  referring  to  teacher 
improvement o 

3o  Teachers  differ  most  among  the  various  teaching 
levels  and  among  the  various  categories  of  years  of  training <, 
In  fact  all  but  five  out  of  twenty-eight  statistically 
significant  items  were  found  under  either  teaching  level  or 
teaching  training. 


I.  TEACHING  LEVEL 

Table  IX  summarizes  the  items  on  which  statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  between  each  category  of 
teaching  level. 

A.  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Teachers 

In  Table  IX  it  is  noted  that  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  were  found  between  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  teachers  on  items  (*+),  (15))  (27) ,  (29),  (33),  (39)  and 
(50).  In  all  cases  the  medians  for  junior  high  teachers  were 
lower  than  the  medians  for  elementary  teachers.  This  is  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  junior  high  teachers  desire  more  than  do 
the  elementary  teachers  the  following  supervisory  services: 

1.  Assistance  in  distribution  of  time  allotment  and 
timetabling  of  subject  areas. 

2.  Assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a  pupil  guid¬ 
ance  program  and  the  maintenance  of  a  pupil  record  system  for 


staff  use. 
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TEACHING  LEVEL 

ITEMS  INDICATING  A  STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  AT  THE  .05  LEVEL 


Teaching  Level 
Compared 


Items 


Teaching  Level 
Placing  more 
Emphasis 


(4)  Providing  schedules  of  instructional 
time  allotment  and  distribution. 


Jr.  High 


Elementary 


(15)  Assisting  teachers  in  scheduling  and 

timetabling  of  subject  areas.  Jr.  High 

(2?)  Organizing  a  guidance  program  to  meet 
the  educational,  vocational  and 

personal  needs  of  pupils.  Jr.  High 


(29)  Assisting  in  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  system  to  provide 
information  concerning  pupils  for  use 
by  staff  members,,  Jr.  High 


Junior  High 


( 38)  Interpreting  to  all  parents  the  pur 
poses  and  the  requirements  of  a 
homework  program. 

(39)  Establishing  a  realistic  policy  for 
non-completion  of  homework  assign¬ 
ments. 


Jr.  High 


Jr.  High 


(50)  Assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  sub¬ 
jects  where  they  may  be  most  effective.  Jr.  High 


Elementary 

(3) 

Organizing  new  curriculum  committees 
and  co-ordinators  in  various  fields  of 
instruction. 

Sr.  High 

vs. 

(8) 

Assisting  curriculum  committees  in  the 
development  of  instructional  materials. 

Sr.  High 

Senior  High 


(33)  Implementing  a  program  of  standardized 
tests  which  make  comparisons  with 
established  grade  norms. 


Elementary 


Junior  High  (40)  Fostering  a  standard  of  discipline  that 
vs.  permits  efficient  work  without  necess¬ 

arily  calling  attention  to  the  techni¬ 
ques  of  discipline.  Jr.  High 
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3*  Assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  a  homework 
program  to  parents  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  homework 
policy  for  non- completion  of  assignments* 

b.  Assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  subjects  where 
they  may  be  most  effective* 

B.  Elementary  and  Senior  High  Teachers 

Statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
elementary  and  senior  high  teachers  were  found  on  items  (3), 
(8)  and  ( 33 ) •  The  medians  for  senior  high  teachers  were 
lower  than  the  medians  for  elementary  teachers  on  items  (3) 
and  (8),  but  higher  than  the  median  for  elementary  teachers 
on  item  (33)*  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  senior  high 
teachers  place  more  emphasis  than  do  elementary  teachers  on 
curriculum  committees  and  subject  co-ordinators  as  well  as 
on  assistance  in  developing  instructional  materials  in 
curriculum  committees.  On  the  other  hand  the  elementary 
teachers  place  more  emphasis  than  do  senior  high  teachers  on 
the  desirability  of  a  program  of  standardized  tests  and  grade 
norms* 

C*  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  Teachers 

Only  one  item  was  found  to  be  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  between  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  teachers.  Since 
on  this  item  the  median  for  junior  high  teachers  was  lower 
than  the  median  for  senior  high  teachers,  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  junior  high  teachers  desire  more  than  do  senior 
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high  teachers,  assistance  in  maintaining  effective  standards 
of  discipline* 

An  interpretation  of  the  relative  desirability  of 
supervisory  services  among  different  teaching  levels  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  without  a  consideration  of  at  least  two 
local  factors.  First,  the  nature  of  the  problems  encountered 
at  each  grade  level  has  some  bearing  on  the  specific  type  of 
assistance  desired*  Elementary  teachers  as  a  rule  prepare 
their  own  timetables,  do  not  assign  regular  homework,  teach 
all  subjects,  and  have  no  subject  co-ordinators  within  their 
schools.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  elementary  teachers 
need  less  assistance  than  do  junior  high  teachers,  in  time¬ 
tabling,  in  dealing  with  homework  problems,  and  that  they 
have  less  need  to  be  assigned  special  subjects  or  grades. 
Senior  high  teachers  have  designated  co-ordinators  in  various 
fields  of  instruction  and  work  on  curriculum  committees. 

They  therefore  feel  a  greater  need  for  assistance  in  this 
area  than  do  elementary  teachers.  This  trend  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  analysis  of  the  re  suit  So 

Secondly,  the  special  services  provided  by  the  school 
board  appear  to  have  influenced  to  some  extent  the  decisions 
of  the  respondents.  A  guidance  program  under  the  direction 
of  the  Special  Services  Co-ordinator  at  central  office  was 
set  up  in  nearly  all  schools  of  West  Jasper  Place  by  1961. 

More  time  was  alloted  to  guidance  counsellors  in  junior  high 
schools  than  in  elementary  schools.  Consequently,  as  indi- 
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cated  by  the  results  obtained,  junior  high  teachers  were  more 
fully  aware  of  the  need  for  a  guidance  program,  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  pupil  record  system  for  staff  use,  and  for  a  standard 
of  discipline  which  permits  effective  classroom  work# 

In  general,  teachers  of  all  teaching  levels  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  job  that  they  were  doing,  since  they 
expressed  a  desire  for  assistance  in  areas  of  supervision 
where  most  needed# 


II#  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

From  Table  VII  and  VIII,  it  is  noted  that  only  on 
one  item  was  a  statistical  significant  difference  found 
between  different  categories  of  teaching  experience.  Item 
(37)>  assisting  in  planning  a  reasonable  homework  program 
for  each  grade,  was  weighted  more  desirable  by  teachers 
with  twenty  or  more  years  of  experience  than  by  teachers  with 
five  to  ten  years  of  experience#  Since  the  medians  for  both 
categories  of  teachers  was  high,  and  since  this  was  the  only 
item  among  a  total  of  105  that  was  found  statistically 
significant,  very  little  importance  could  be  attached  to  it# 
One  item  out  of  105  could  well  be  attributed  to  chance# 

In  general,  it  appears  that  differences  in  desir¬ 
ability  of  supervisory  services  among  teachers  of  different 
categories  of  teaching  experience  is  not  an  important  factor# 
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III.  YEARS  OF  TRAINING 

Table  X  summarizes  the  items  on  which  statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  between  each  category  of 
years  of  teacher  training.  It  is  noted  that  statistically 
significant  differences  among  categories  of  two,  three,  four 
and  more  than  four  years  of  training  were  found  on  items  (4), 
(21),  (29),  (33),  (34),  (37),  (53),  (54)  and  (65).  From  the 
size  of  the  medians^-  the  relative  desirability  of  supervisory 
services  is  interpreted  as  follows: 

1.  Teachers  with  three  years  of  training  desire  more 
than  do  teachers  with  two  years  or  less  training,  assistance 
in  scheduling  instructional  time  allotment  and  distribution. 

2.  Teachers  with  four  years  of  training  desire  more 
than  the  teachers  with  two  years  of  training,  assistance  in 
experimentation  with  the  differentiated  program,  assistance 
in  the  development  of  pupil  records  for  staff  use,  and  assist' 
ance  in  the  interpretation  to  parents  of  a  homework  program. 

3.  Teachers  with  two  years  training  desire  more  than 
do  post-graduate  teachers,  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
pupil  report  cards. 

bo  Teachers  with  four  years  of  training  desire  more 
than  do  teachers  with  three  years  training,  assistance  in 
planning  a  homework  program  for  each  grade. 

1  Medians  are  indicated  over  bars  connecting  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  respondents  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII. 
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YEARS  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 

ITEMS  INDICATING  A  STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  AT  THE  .05  LEVEL 


Years  of  Training 
Category  Compared 

Years  of  Training 

Items  Category  Placing 

More  Emphasis 

2  years 

vs. 

5  years 

(4) 

Providing  schedules  of  instructional 

time  allotment  and  distribution.  3  years 

2  years 

(21)  Fostering  experimentation  with  new 
techniques,  methods  and  teaching 
situations  in  the  program  of 

differentiated  learning.  4  years 

vs . 

(29)  Assisting  in  the  development  and 

maintenance  of  a  system  to  provide 

One  Degree 
(4  years) 

information  concerning  pupils  for 

use  by  staff  members.  4  years 

(38)  Interpreting  to  all  parents  the 

purposes  and  requirements  of  a  home¬ 
work  program.  4  years 

2  years 

(34)  Instructing  in  the  proper  preparation 

vs . 

of  pupils’  report  cards.  2  years 

Post  Graduate 

(54)  Planning  programs  with  inexperienced 

teachers  before  school  opens.  2  years 

3  years 

(37)  Assisting  in  planning  a  reasonable 

homework  program  for  each  grade.  4  years 

vs . 

(53)  Conducting  pre-school  teacher  con- 

One  Degree 

ferences  at  the  beginning  of  the 

school  year.  3  years 

3  years 

(53)  Conducting  pre-school  teacher  con¬ 
ferences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  3  years 

vs . 

(54)  Planning  programs  with  inexperienced 

teachers  before  school  opens  3  years 

Post  Graduate 

(65)  Visiting  classrooms  upon  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  to  observe  some 
phase  of  teacher's  work  or  help  plan 
an  attack  on  the  teacher's  problem.  3  years 

4  years 

(54)  Planning  programs  with  inexperienced 

teachers  before  school  opens.  4  years 

vs . 

(65)  Visiting  classrooms  upon  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  to  observe  some 

Post  Graduate 

phase  of  teacher's  work  or  help  plan 

an  attack  on  the  teacher's  problem  4  years 

. 
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5.  Teachers  with  two,  three,  and  four  years  of 
training,  each  express  a  greater  desire  than  do  post-graduate 
teachers,  for  planning  programs  with  inexperienced  teachers 
before  school  openso 

60  Teachers  with  three  years  of  training  express  a 
greater  desire  than  do  teachers  with  either  four  years  of 
training  or  post-graduate  teachers,  for  pre-school  teacher 
conferences  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

7.  Teachers  with  three  years  and  four  years  of 
training  each  express  a  greater  desire  than  do  post-graduate 
teachers,  for  invitational  classroom  visitations* 

From  the  above,  it  is  generalized  that  teachers  with 
fewer  years  of  training  put  greater  emphasis  than  do  teachers 
with  more  years  of  training,  on  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  pupil  report  cards,  on  assistance  in  program  planning 
before  school  opens,  on  pre-school  conferences,  and  on 
invitational  classroom  visits. 

Teachers  with  more  years  of  training  put  greater 
emphasis  than  do  teachers  with  fewer  years  of  training,  on 
assistance  in  scheduling  time  allotment  and  distribution, 
on  experimentation  with  differentiated  programs,  on  develop¬ 
ing  pupil  records  for  staff  use,  on  planning  homework 
programs,  and  on  interpretation  of  homework  programs  to 
parents. 
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IV.  3 EX 


Table  XI  indicates  the  items  on  which  statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  between  male  and  female 
teachers. 


TABLE  XI 


SEX 

ITEMS  INDICATING  A  STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE 

AT  THE  .05  LEVEL 


Sex  Category 

Sex 

Placing  More 

Compared 

Items 

Emphasis 

Male 

(33) 

Implementing  a  program  of 
standardized  tests  which  make 
possible  comparisons  with 
established  grade  norms. 

F 

VSo 

Female 

OJ 

Co 

V-/ 

Interpreting  to  all  parents 
the  purpose  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  homework  program. 

M 

(39) 

Establishing  a  realistic  policy 
for  non-completion  of  homework 
assignments. 

M 

The  median  on  item  (33)  was  found  to  be  smaller 
for  female  teachers  than  for  male  teachers,  indicating  a 
greater  emphasis  by  female  teachers.  The  medians  for  Items 
(38)  and  (39)  were  found  to  be  smaller  for  male  than  for 
female  teachers,  indicating  more  emphasis  by  male  teachers. 

However,  caution  must  be  observed  in  interpreting 
the  relative  desirability  of  items  (33)*  (3^)  and  (39 )>  as 
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emphasized  by  male  and  female  teachers  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  same  items  were  found  also  to  be  significant  among 
teaching  level  groups.  Elementary  teachers  indicated  item 
(33)  more  desirable  than  did  the  senior  high  teachers. 

Junior  high  teachers  indicated  items  (38)  and  (39)  more 
desirable  than  did  the  elementary  teachers.  Since  the 
majority  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  teaching  level  were 
females  and  since  the  majority  of  teachers  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  were  males,  it  could  well  be  that  teaching  level 
differences  rather  than  sex  differences  produced  statistical 
significance.  Consequently,  little  importance  could  be 
attached  to  sex  as  a  teacher  characteristic  in  determining 
desirability  of  supervisory  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  other  parallel  compari¬ 
sons  between  different  categories  of  teacher  characteristics 
on  the  same  item.  These  comparisons  may  readily  be  seen  in 
Table  VII.  Item  (4)  was  indicated  more  desirable  by  junior 
high  teachers  than  by  elementary  teachers,  and  more  desirable 
by  teachers  with  three  years  of  training  than  by  teachers 
with  two  years  of  training.  Item  (29)  was  indicated  more 
desirable  by  junior  high  teachers  than  by  elementary  teachers, 
and  more  desirable  by  teachers  with  four  years  of  training 
than  by  teachers  with  two  years  of  training.  Item  (38)  was 
indicated  as  more  desirable  by  junior  high  teachers  than  by 
elementary  teachers,  more  desirable  by  teachers  with  four 
years  of  training  than  by  teachers  with  two  years  of  training, 
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and  more  desirable  by  male  teachers  than  by  female  teachers. 

These  parallel  comparisons  among  various  categories 
of  teacher  characteristics  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Assistance  in  scheduling  instructional  time 
allotment  and  distributions  is  most  desired  by  junior  high 
teachers  with  three  years  of  teacher  training. 

2.  Assistance  in  developing  and  maintaining  pupil 
records  for  staff  use  is  most  desired  by  junior  high  teachers 
with  four  years  of  teacher  training. 

3.  Assistance  in  implementing  a  program  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests  which  make  possible  comparisons  with  established 
grade  norms  is  most  desired  by  female  elementary  teachers. 

4.  Assistance  in  interpreting  the  purpose  and 
requirements  of  a  homework  program  to  parents  is  most  desired 
by  male  junior  high  teachers  with  four  years  of  training. 

5.  Assistance  in  establishing  a  realistic  policy  for 
non-completion  of  homework  assignments  is  most  desired  by 
male  junior  high  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  this  chapter  a  summary  of  findings,  conclusions 
and  recommendations  follow  the  restatement  of  the  problem* 

I.  RESTATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  supervisory  functions  that  both  teachers  and  principals 
of  West  Jasper  Place  consider  most  desirable  in  order  to 
improve  classroom  instruction. 

To  identify  the  most  desired  supervisory  functions, 
a  questionnaire  was  prepared  consisting  of  105  supervisory 
items  which  were  considered  to  most  adequately  cover  the 
field  of  supervision  in  which  a  principal  in  a  typical  school 
system  might  become  involved.  These  supervisory  items  were 
grouped  under  two  main  areas  of  supervision,  program  improve¬ 
ment  and  teacher  improvement,  and  were  further  subdivided 
into  appropriate  sub-headings  under  each  area. 

The  sample  used  consisted  of  all  principals  in  West 
Jasper  Place  public  schools  and  all  teachers  under  their 
supervision.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  supervisory  items  listed  in  the  question¬ 
naire  were  desirable  in  helping  to  improve  instruction  in 
their  own  teaching  or  supervisory  situations.  To  indicate 

their  preference,  they  were  asked  to  select  one  of  the  three 

* 

letters  in  a  three  point  scale,  namely,  M  (most  desirable), 
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D  (desirable),  and  N  (not  desirable). 
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The  results  of  the  raw  data  obtained  were  tabulated 
for  principals,  teachers,  and  various  categories  of  teacher 
characteristics.  For  each  group  of  respondents  the  tabulated 
data  were  converted  to  medians  on  each  item,  and  items  were 
then  ranked  according  to  the  degree  of  emphasis  placed  on 
each.  A  median  test  was  also  calculated  for  all  items  to 
determine  significant  differences  among  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  respondents. 

Theoretical  areas  of  supervision  emphasized  were 
determined  by  considering  rank  order  of  items,  the  number  of 
items  found  in  the  top  ranks  which  pertain  to  specific  areas 
of  supervision,  and  by  considering  significant  differences 
on  items  among  the  various  groups  of  respondents.  Least 
emphasized  areas  were  also  identified  by  a  consideration  of 
the  items  appearing  in  the  bottom  ranks  pertaining  to 
specific  areas  of  supervision. 

II.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

The  summary  of  findings  stated  below  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  obtained. 

A.  Teacher  Respondents 

The  areas  of  supervision  upon  which  the  teachers 
placed  the  greatest  importance  were: 

1.  Job  satisfaction,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
making  the  job  of  teaching  easier,  and  a  desire  to  be  valued© 
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2.  Curriculum  development,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  provision  of  adequate  instructional  materials,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  differentiated  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  slo w 
and  superior  learners. 

3.  Testing  and  evaluation,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  standardized  tests  and  established  norms. 

40  Pupil  guidance,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
guidance  in-service  training  for  teachers. 

The  area  of  supervision  indicated  as  least  desired 
by  teacher  respondents  included  classroom  visitations, 
individual  teacher  conferences,  evaluation  of  teachers'  work, 
demonstration  teaching,  and  assistance  pertaining  to  homework 
programs. 

B.  Principal  Respondents 

The  areas  of  supervision  upon  which  principals  placed 
the  greatest  importance  were: 

1.  Maintaining  teacher  morale,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  providing  lighter  teaching  loads  and  better  working  condi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  on  recognizing  and  appreciating  teachers' 
efforts  and  contributions. 

2.  Testing  and  evaluation,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  involving  teachers  in  the  improvement  and  development  of 
evaluating  instruments  and  techniques. 

3.  Curriculum  development,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  provision  of  adequate  instructional  materials,  and  devel- 
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opment  of  a  differentiated  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  slow 
and  superior  learners,, 

4.  Development  of  teacher  leadership  and  teacher 
competence,  with  particular  emphasis  on  encouraging  teachers 
to  acquire  more  professional  courses* 

C.  Comparison  of  Teacher  and  Principal  Respondents 

In  general  there  was  a  great  similarity  in  the  rank¬ 
ing  of  supervisory  items  by  teachers  and  principals  as 
revealed  by  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  r  =  *75«  This 
similarity  was  particularly  evident  among  the  top  ranked  and 
the  bottom  ranked  items.  Among  the  top  ranked  items  agree¬ 
ment  was  shown  on  the  supervisory  areas  of  curriculum 
development,  testing  and  evaluation,  and  job  satisfaction. 
Among  the  bottom  ranked  items  agreement  was  shown  on  super¬ 
vision  referring  to  formal  classroom  visitations,  evaluation 
of  teacher1 s  services,  and  demonstration  teaching. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  agreement  indicated  by 
teachers  and  principals,  significant  differences  were  found 
on  five  items.  Principals  placed  more  emphasis  than  did 
teachers  on  two  types  of  classroom  visitations,  on  development 
and  improvement  of  measuring  instruments  for  testing  and 
evaluation,  and  on  encouraging  teacher  leadership  and 
professional  competence. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  top  ranked 
items  referring  to  specific  areas  of  supervision,  it  was 
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found  that  job  satisfaction  and  pupil  guidance  were  emphasized 
more  by  teachers  than  by  principals,  while  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  was  emphasized  about  equally  by  both  groups  of  respond¬ 
ents. 

D.  Desirability  Relative  to  Teacher  Gharacteri stic s 

The  greatest  number  of  items  indicating  significant 
differences  were  found  among  various  categories  of  teaching 
level  and  various  categories  of  teacher  training. 

1.  Teaching  level.  From  the  relative  size  of  medians 
of  statistically  significant  items,  it  was  found  that  junior 
high  teachers  placed  more  emphasis  than  did  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  on  assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  subjects  where  they 
might  be  most  effective;  and  on  assistance  pertaining  to 
timetabling  of  subject  areas,  pupil  guidance  programs,  and 
homework  assignment  programs  and  policies.  Elementary 
teachers  placed  more  emphasis  than  did  senior  high  teachers 

on  a  program  of  standardized  tests.  Senior  high  teachers 
placed  more  emphasis  than  did  the  elementary  teachers  on  the 
establishment  of  n ew  curriculum  committees  and  subject 
co-ordinators,  and  on  assistance  in  the  development  of  in¬ 
structional  materials  by  curriculum  committees. 

2.  Years  of  teacher  training.  From  the  relative 
size  of  medians  of  statistically  significant  items,  the 
emphasis  placed  by  different  categories  of  years  of  training 
could  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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a)  Teachers  with  fewer  years  of  training  placed 
more  importance  than  did  teachers  with  more  years  of  training 
on  assistance  in  preparation  of  pupil  report  cards,  program 
planning  with  inexperienced  teachers,  and  invitational  class¬ 
room  visits, 

b)  Teachers  with  more  years  of  training  placed 
greater  emphasis  than  did  teachers  with  fewer  years  of  train¬ 
ing,  on  assistance  in  timetabling  subject  areas,  experiment¬ 
ation  with  differentiated  programs,  pupil  guidance  records, 
and  homework  assignment  programs, 

3°  Years  of  experience.  Since  on  only  one  item 
among  the  various  categories  of  teaching  experience  was  a 
statistically  significant  difference  found,  teaching  exper¬ 
ience  was  not  considered  an  important  factor  in  determining 
desirability  of  supervisory  functions, 

4.  Sex.  From  the  results  obtained,  it  was  inter¬ 
preted  that  significant  differences  found  on  three  items 
between  male  and  female  teachers  were  due  to  differences  in 
teaching  level  rather  than  to  differences  in  sex.  Conse¬ 
quently,  little  importance  was  attached  to  sex  as  a  teacher 
characteristic  factor  in  determining  supervisory  assistance 
desired. 


III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
A  number  of  areas  of  supervision  were  identified  in 
the  results  of  this  study  which  have  important  implications 
to  supervisory  principals. 


Two  general  groups  of  supervisory 
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areas  deserve  particular  consideration.  One,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  is  the  group  identified  by  teachers  and 
principals;  the  other,  much  less  important,  is  the  group 
identified  by  the  various  categories  of  teacher  characteristics*. 

A.  Supervisory  Areas  Identified  by  Teachers  and  Principals 

Among  the  supervisory  areas  identified  by  teachers 
and  principals,  three  kinds  of  desirability  relationships 
were  noted  between  the  two  groups  of  respondents.  First, 
there  were  areas  of  consensus  on  the  most  desired  supervisory 
functions.  Secondly,  there  were  areas  of  consensus  on  the 
least  desired  supervisory  functions.  Thirdly,  there  were 
areas  of  disagreement  between  teachers  and  principals  as  to 
the  nature  of  supervision  desired  or  as  to  the  degree  of 
emphasis  placed  on  their  desirability. 

Areas  of  consensus  on  the  most  desired  supervisory 
functions  include  curriculum  development  and  morale  main¬ 
tenance.  Both  teachers  and  principals  seemed  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  importance  of  developing  curriculum  programs  and 
resolving  curricular  problems.  It  would  appear  that  this 
awareness  of  a  common  problem  by  both  teachers  and  principals 
presents  the  principal  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  init¬ 
iate  his  supervisory  program  with  this  area  of  supervision. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  morale  has  been  shown  to  out¬ 
weigh  in  importance  all  other  supervisory  assistance  desired. 
This  should  be  of  great  significance  to  the  supervisory  princ- 
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ipal.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  maintenance  of  morale 
should  become  the  principal’s  primary  concern  in  the  program 
of  instructional  improvement  if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

Areas  of  consensus  between  teachers  and  principals 
on  the  least  desired  supervisory  functions  include  scheduled 
formal  classroom  visitations,  evaluation  of  teachers’  ser¬ 
vices,  and  demonstration  teaching. 

Neither  the  teachers  nor  the  principals  considered 
formal  classroom  visits,  and  particularly  the  function  of 
submitting  to  administrators  an  evaluation  of  teachers’ 
services,  very  desirable  aspects  of  supervision.  It  could 
be  speculated  that  the  reason  for  this  outlook  by  both  groups 
of  respondents  is  the  traditionally  unpleasant  inspectorial 
function  connoted  by  these  areas  of  supervision.  In  view  of 
this  possibility,  principals  would  be  well-advised  not  to 
schedule  formal  classroom  visits  nor  submit  evaluation  of 
their  teachers  until  a  greater  understanding  is  reached 
regarding  the  desirability  of  such  functions  in  the  program 
of  instructional  improvement. 

The  lack  of  emphasis  placed  on  demonstration  teach¬ 
ing  comes  somewhat  as  a  surprise.  One  can  again  only  specu¬ 
late  on  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  this  area  of 
supervision.  Either  demonstration  teaching  has  proven  to  be 
an  unprofitable  experience  in  the  system’s  schools,  or  it  has 
not  been  widely  practised  and  developed  to  the  extent  to 
which  its  values  can  be  appreciated. 
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Areas  of  supervision  upon  which  teachers  and  princ¬ 
ipals  disagreed  as  to  the  nature  of  supervision  desired,  or 
as  to  the  degree  of  emphasis  placed,  include  testing  and 
evaluation,  classroom  visitations,  pupil  guidance,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  teacher  leadership  and  teacher  competence* 

From  the  nature  of  the  items  selected,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  principals  showed  a  greater  awareness  than  did 
teachers  of  the  need  for  developing  better  techniques  and 
approaches  to  evaluation,  and  for  developing  better  profes¬ 
sional  competence.  Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a 
greater  awareness  than  did  principals  of  the  need  for  a  pupil 
guidance  program;  they  placed  least  importance,  however,  on 
all  types  of  non-invitational  classroom  visits. 

Several  implications  for  supervisory  principals  are 
suggested  by  the  conclusions  reached.  It  would  seem  that 
pupil  guidance  programs  should  be  encouraged,  developed  and 
maintained.  In-service  training  in  testing  and  evaluation 
would  appear  desirable  to  create  more  interest  and  under¬ 
standing  of  this  phase  of  instruction.  Classroom  visitation, 
as  a  supervisory  technique,  should  be  attempted  with  great 
caution,  and  only  when  the  purposes  of  such  visits  are 
clearly  understood  by  teachers. 

B.  Supervisory  Areas  Identified  by  the  Various  Categories  of 
'Teacher  Characteri sties. 

Nearly  all  significant  differences  were  found  on 
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items  among  various  categories  of  teaching  level  and  years  of 
teacher  training.  However,  only  a  few  of  these  differences 
have  implications  for  supervisory  principals.  It  is  noted 
that  differences  in  emphasis  among  categories  of  teaching 
level  were  largely  due  to  differences  in  types  of  teaching 
programs  offered  at  each  teaching  level.  Therefore,  little 
significance  can  be  attached  to  the  emphasis  indicated  here. 
Nevertheless,  the  importance  placed  on  two  items  suggests 
implications  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  importance  placed  by  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  on  assistance  in  implementing  a  program  of 
standardized  tests  with  established  grade  norms.  In  view  of 
the  over-emphasis  on  this  type  of  testing,  it  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  spirit  of  evaluation  approach  is  somewhat 
ladling  by  elementary  teachers.  It  would  seem  that  elementary 
teachers  should  be  given  a  greater  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  evaluative  process  of  the  school.  Moreover,  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  specialists  in  evaluation  will  probably  need  to  be 
made  available  if  the  process  is  to  be  done  well. 

The  second  item  which  has  implications  for  supervision 
refers  to  the  need  of  a  pupil  guidance  program,  most  emphasized 
by  junior  high  teachers.  The  awareness  by  junior  high  teachers 
of  the  value  of  pupil  guidance  would  suggest  that  principals 
should  not  hesitate  to  promote  and  maintain  an  effective 
guidance  program  as  an  aid  to  instructional  improvement. 

One  item  emphasized  by  teachers  with  four  years  of 
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training  could  also  be  conceived  as  having  implications  for 
supervision.  Teachers  with  four  years  of  training  place 
great  emphasis  on  experimentation  with  differentiated  pro¬ 
grams*  It  would  appear  that  degree  teachers  could  give  the 
most  effective  leadership  in  curriculum  committees  designed 
to  modify  or  develop  a  differentiated  program. 

Little  importance  was  attached  to  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  to  sex  as  teacher  characteristic  factors  in 
determining  supervisory  services  desired, 

IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  strength  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
this  study,  certain  recommendations  can  be  made.  These  are 
offered  with  the  awareness  that  local  conditions  in  each 
school  will  to  a  great  extent  modify  the  degree  to  which 
these  recommendations  will  be  found  useful. 

1.  Principals  should  initiate  their  supervi sorv  program  with 
curriculum  improvement. 

The  consensus  indicated  by  teachers  and  principals 
as  to  the  need  for  developing  and  improving  a  curriculum  pro¬ 
gram,  gives  the  supervisory  principal  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  spearhead  his  program  with  this  area  of  supervision.  Con¬ 
centrated  attention  should  be  focused  on  assistance  to  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  in  developing  a  differentiated  program,  and 
on  assistance  to  senior  high  curriculum  committees  and  co¬ 
ordinators.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  such  elements 
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as  developing  objectives,  compiling  source  materials,  devel¬ 
oping  units  of  learning  according  to  stages  of  pupil  growth, 
and  providing  adequate  instructional  materials  and  equipment. 

2.  Principals  should  concern  themselves  with  morale  in  their 
schools. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  full  potential  and  co-operation 
of  the  members  of  his  staff,  it  appears  that  the  principals 
primary  concern  should  be  to  provide  physical  comfort  and 
emotional  security  for  them.  Particular  consideration  should 
be  given  to  meeting  individual  and  group  requests  of  teachers 
with  an  impartial  attitude,  and  to  recognizing  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  teachers’  efforts  and  contributions. 

3*  Principals  should  give  more  attention  to  testing  and 
evaluation  of  curriculum  effectiveness. 

Approaches  to  evaluation  should  be  undertaken  as  an 
important  in-service  study.  Clarification  of  objectives  and 
interpretation  of  standardized  tests  should  be  particularly 
stressed.  Other  means  of  appraisal  besides  tests  should  be 
attempted  in  order  to  bring  about  more  teacher  participation 
in  evaluation.  For  example,  anecdotal  records,  check  lists, 
rating  scales,  and  teacher  observations  may  be  employed. 

1+.  Principals  should  proceed  with  great  caution  in  employing 
classroom  visitations  as  a  supervisory  technique. 

Principals  should  not  attempt  classroom  visitations 
without  first  formulating  a  definite  program  which  would 
prepare  teachers  for  such  visits,  and  remove  the  threat  to 
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their  security.  Attempts  should  first  be  made  to  visit 
classrooms  by  invitation,  a  practice  which  may  grow  out  of 
group  study  by  teachers  or  out  of  the  awareness  that  the 
principal’s  help  is  available  whenever  needed.  In  order  that 
teachers  may  grow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  classroom  visit¬ 
ations  as  a  valuable  aid  to  improvement  of  instruction,  all 
visits  should  be  made  with  a  worthwhile  purpose  in  mind. 

Principal s  should  promote  a  pupil  guidance  program. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  area  of 
supervision  by  teachers,  and  in  particular  by  junior  high 
teachers,  it  would  appear  that  principals  should  assist  in 
organizing  and  maintaining  a  pupil  guidance  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  school.  In  order  to  obtain  the  partici¬ 
pation  and  the  cooperation  of  the  staff  in  the  school's 
guidance  program,  a  teachers'  guidance  in-service  program 
would  be  desirable.  Since  by  their  responses  principals  have 
indicated  little  desire  to  select  guidance  personnel,  the 
selection  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of  central  office  admin¬ 
istrators,  as  is  the  common  practice. 

6 o  Principals  should  Intensify  or  modify  their  practices  in 
developing  teacher  leadership  and  professional  competence. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  emphasis  placed  by  teachers 
on  encouraging  teacher  leadership  and  professional  competence, 
it  would  appear  that  principals  have  two  alternatives.  Either 
they  should  intensify  their  efforts  in  this  area  of  super¬ 
vision  or  evaluate  and  then  modify  their  approaches. 
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7 o  Principals  should  re-assess  their  program  pX  demonstration 
teaching o 

It  would  seem  a  wise  practice  for  a  supervisory 
principal  to  make  a  careful  study  and  an  evaluation  of  demon¬ 
stration  teaching  as  an  aid  to  instructional  improvement,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  both  teachers  and  principals  indicate 
a  complete  lack  of  emphasis  on  nearly  all  aspects  of  demon¬ 
stration  teaching, 

V.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 
The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  further  study: 
1.  A  similar  study  should  be  made  in  another  school  system 
and  the  results  compared, 

2*  Further  studies  could  endeavor  to  compare  the  opinions  of 
central  administrators,  school  boards,  principals,  and  teach¬ 
ers  regarding  the  desirability  of  supervisory  services  for 
improvement  of  instruction, 

3.  Further  studies  could  endeavor  to  determine  the  type  and 
amount  of  instructional  materials  considered  necessary  for 
effective  implementation  of  various  curricular  programs, 

4.  Further  studies  should  be  made  to  investigate  the  opinion 
of  teachers  on  what  constitutes  an  ideal  classroom  visitation 
by  a  supervisory  principal. 

5.  Further  studies  should  be  made  to  measure  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  concentrated  program  of  pupil  guidance  as  an  aid 
in  improvement  of  instruction. 
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APPENDIX  "A  (i)» 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


TO  TEACHERS 
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PART  I 

PERSONAL  DATA 


Directions : 

Please  answer  each  item  as  it  applies  to  you  in  your 
present  teaching  position  by  placing  a  check  mark  (O  in  the 
space  provided. 

1 .  Teaching  Level 

1 .  |  |  ....  Elementary  (grades  1  to  6) 

2 . |  |  ....  Junior -High  (grades  7  to  9) 

3 .  j  |  ....  Senior  High  School  (grades  10  to  12) 

4 .  j - ^  ....  Special  Classes  (pre-employment,  opportunity 

classes ) 


2  .  Teaching  Experience 


2-o 


4cn 


1  to  4-  years 
5  to  10  years 
11  to  20  years 

more  than  20  years 


3. 


Years 

1- C3 

2- rj 


4.n 


of  Training 
....  2  years  or  less 

....  3  years 

4  years  or  one  degree 
....  5  years 

6  years  or  Masters'  degree 
....  more  than  6  years 


t<(  ) 
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4 .  Marital  Status 

1 •  f  ]  ....  Single 

2 .  [  |  ....  Married  or  widowed 


5 .  Sex 


1 .  f  ~|  ....  Male 

2 .  |  "|  ....  Female 


6. 


Age 

2- a 

3- n 


20  to  30  years  of  age 


31  to  40  years  of  age 


41  to  50  years  of  age 


4. 


□ 


over  50  years  of  age 
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PART  II 

SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 


Directions : 

Below  is  a  list  of  supervisory  services  which  the  principal 
or  vice-principal  of  your  school  may  offer  in  order  to  assist  you  in 
improving  the  quality  of  your  classroom  instruction.  The  supervisory 
services  are  arranged  in  two  sections.  Section  I  includes  supervisory 
services  which  may  help  you  in  improving  your  school  program.  Section 
II  includes  supervisory  services  which  may  help  you  in  improving  the 
quality  of  your  teaching .  Indicate  after  each  supervisory  service  in 
each  section  the  degree  to  which  such  service  is  desirable  in  helping 
you  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  classroom  instruction.  Consider 
the  desirability  of  each  supervisory  service  from  the  standpoint  of 
your  present  classroom  situation. 

Draw  a  circle  around  M  if  you  consider  the  supervisory 
service  to  be  most  desirable  or  of  great  help  to  you  in 
improving  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction. 

Draw  a  circle  around  D  if  you  consider  the  supervisory 
service  desirable  or  of  some  help  to  you  in  improving 
the  quality  of  classroom  instruction. 

Draw  a  circle  around  N  if  you  consider  the  supervisory 
service  not  desirable  or  of  no  help  to  you  in  improving 


the  quality  of  classroom  instruction. 

Please  answer  all  the  items. 
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SECTION  I 

SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  AIMED  AT  IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL ‘ s 

PROGRAM 


A.  ADAPTING  THE  PROVINCIAL  CURRICULUM  g  g 

P  rd 

-HOP 
CO  iH  -H 

0)  £!  W 

1 .  Formulation  of  the  School's  Curriculum  Program  Q  jd  a> 

-p  -h 

CO  CO  4J 

(a)  Stating  and  clarifying  the  school’s  curricular  o  cd  o 

^  1  S  Q  g 

objectives  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  term . M  D  N  (l) 


(b)  Defining  and  identifying  the  existing  curricular 

functions  of  the  school.  . .  M  D  N  (2) 


(c)  Organizing  new  curriculum  committees  and  co¬ 
ordinators  in  the  various  fields  of  instruction.  ...  M  D  N  (3) 

(d)  Providing  schedules  of  instructional  time  allot¬ 


ment  and  distribution . M  D  N  (4) 

(e)  Outlining  the  fields  of  instruction  and  other 

aspects  of  the  program . M  D  N  (5) 

(f )  Providing  proper  and  adequate  instructional 

materials . M  D  N  (6) 


(g)  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  program..  M  D  N  (7) 
2  .  Curriculum  Assistance  to  Groups  of__T eachers 

(a)  Assisting  curriculum  committees  in  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  instructional  materials . M  D  N  (8) 

(b )  Providing  resource  persons  to  discuss  spe  c  i  fig 

curricular  problems .  M  D  ^  (9) 

(c)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  marking  and 

grading  and  in  reporting  pupil  progress . M  D  N  (io) 
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3 •  Curriculum  Assistance  to  Individual  Teachers 

(a)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  curriculum  implement¬ 


ation  and  to  diagnose  curricular  difficulties . M  D  N  (ll) 

(b)  Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  individual 

curricular  problems . .  D  N  (12) 

(c)  Assisting  teachers  in  curriculum  planning . M  D  N  (13) 

(d)  Assisting  teachers  in  the  selection  of  texts 

and  other  instructional  materials . M  D  N  (l4) 

(e)  Assisting  teachers  in  scheduling  and  time 

tabling  of  subject  areas.  . . M  D  N  (15) 

(f)  Visiting  classrooms  to  follow  up  curriculum 

orientation . M  D  N  (16) 

(g)  Encouraging  teacher  experimentation  in  curriculum 

implementation . M  D  N  (17) 


3.  DEVELOPING  A  LOCAL  PROGRAM 

1 .  Differentiated  Program  to  Meet  Pupil  Needs 

(a)  Helping  to  develop  a  differentiated  program  by 
assisting  teachers  with  the  formulation  of  objectives, 
selection  of  learning  experiences,  organization  of 

the  learning  experiences  and  evaluation  of  the  program. M  D  N(l8) 

(b)  Providing  for  a  program  of  educational  diagnosis  to 

discover  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  pupils . M  D  N(19) 

(c)  Helping  to  develop  a  program  of  remedial  work 
for  slow  learners  and  of  enrichment  for  superior 
learners . 


D  N  (20) 
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(d)  Foster ing  experimentation  with  new  techniques/ 
methods  and  teaching  situations  in  the  program 

of  differential  learning . .  p  N  (21) 

(e)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  program  implement¬ 
ation .  M  D  n  (22) 

2 .  Resource  Personnel 

(a)  Arranging  for  resource  personnel  to  assist  in 

developing  specific  areas  of  the  local  program . M  D  N  (23) 

(b)  Inviting  resource  persons  to  discuss  local  pro¬ 
gram  problems  at  staff  meetings . M  D  N  (24) 

3 .  Teaching  Devices  and  Equipment 

(a)  Assisting  in  fully  exploiting  the  use  of  the 
audio-visual  and  other  equipment  presently  found 

in  schools . M  D  N  (25) 

(b)  Fostering  experimentation  with  new  mechanical 

and  electronic  devices  in  education . M  D  N  (26) 

4 .  Guidance 

(a)  Organizing  a  guidance  program  to  meet  the 

education ,  vocational  and  personal  needs  of  pupils . M  D  N  (2?) 

(b)  Selecting  guidance  personnel .  M  D  N  (28) 

(c)  Assisting  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
system  to  provide  information  concerning  pupils 

for  use  by  staff  memebers .  M  D  N  (29) 

(d)  Developing  a  guidance  in-service  program  for  all 

staff  members . M  D  ^  (30) 
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(e)  Evaluating  the  guidance  program .  . . .  ...  m  D  N  (31) 

5 .  Evaluation  of  Achievement 

(a)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  measuring 
instruments  by  clarifying  approaches  to  evalua¬ 
tion,  mapping  out  expected  achievements  of  various 

(32) 

groups  of  pupils  and  interpreting  test  results . M  D  N 

(b)  Implementing  a  program  of  standardized  tests 
which  make  possible  comparisons  with  established 

grade  norms . . . .  M  D  N  (33) 

(c)  Instructing  in  the  proper  preparation  of  pupils' 

report  cards . M  D  N  (3*0 

(d)  Assessing  teacher  comments  on  pupil  report  cards.  ...  M  D  N  (35) 

(e)  Planning  and  assisting  in  conducting  parent- 

teacher  interviews.  . . M  D  N  (36) 

6 .  Homework  Assignment s 

(a)  Assisting  in  planning  a  reasonable  homework 

program  for  each  grade . M  D  N  (37) 

(b)  Interpreting  to  all  parents  the  purpose  and  the 

requirements  of  a  homework  program.  .  M  D  N  (38) 

(c)  Establishing  a  realistic  policy  for  non¬ 
completion  of  homework  assignments . M  D  N  (39) 

7  •  Discipline  Problems 

(a)  Fostering  a  standard  of  discipline  that  permits 

efficient  work  without  necessarily  calling  attention 


to  the  techniques  of  discipline. 


M  D  N  (J+0) 
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(b)  Assisting  teachers  in  solving  their  own 
disciplinary  problems  so  that,  they  may  become 

increasingly  less  dependent  on  principals..  .  M  D  N  (4l) 

(c)  Assisting  in  the  solution  of  teacher-pupil 

problems . . . . .  M  D  N  (42) 

(d)  Assisting  in  developing  extra-curricular  pro¬ 
grams  for  all  age  groups  to  reduce  discipline 

problems . . . <  .  * . M  D  N  (43) 
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SECTION  II 

SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  AIMED  AT  IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  TEACHING 


C.  MAKING  BETTER  USE  OF  TEACHER  RESOURCES 


1 •  Subject  Specialists 

(a)  Utilizing  subject  specialists  as  resource 

personnel . . . . 

(b)  Encouraging  subject  specialists  to  participate 
in  curriculum  building  and  experimentation.  .. 

2 •  Superior  Teachers 


0 


I — 1 

0 

h 

i — 1 

rtf 

h 

P 

rtf 

*H 

(D 

P 

0 

1 — I 

•H 

0 

h 

0 

Q 

rtf 

0 

P 

Q 

-P 

•P 

0 

CO 

-P 

0 

0 

0 

£ 

Q 

£ 

' — 

' — 

— ' 

M 

D 

N 

M  D  N 


(44) 

(45) 


(a)  Encouraging  superior  teachers  to  assume  leadership 

in  teacher  committees  and  activities . . . M  D  N  (46) 

(b)  Utilizing  superior  teachers  to  assist  the  super¬ 
visor  in  improvement  of  instruction . M  D  N  (4?) 

3 .  Especially  Talented  Teachers 

(a)  Encouraging  talented  teachers  to  sponsor  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  which  correspond  to  their 


respective  abilities . M  D  N  (48) 

(L>)  utilizing  special  talents  in  social  programs  and 

in  other  school  activities . M  D  N  (49) 

4 .  Classroom  Teachers  in  General 

(a)  Assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  subjects  where 

they  may  be  most  effective . M  D  N  (50) 


•'*) 

• ) 
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(b)  Providing  teachers  with  sufficient  help  for  non- 

educational  tasks . . . . . . . m  D  N  (51) 

(c)  Arranging  for  adequate  clerical  help  to  assist 
teachers  in  typing,  record-keeping,  and  other 

routine  clerical  work . . .  M  D  N  (52) 


HELPING  TEACHERS  TO  IMPROVE 

1  •  Orientation  Programs 

(a)  Conducting  pre-school  teacher  conferences  at  the 

beginning  of  the  school  year.  .  M  D  N  (53) 

(b)  Planning  programs  with  inexperienced  teachers 

before  school  opens .  M  D  N  (54) 

(c)  Inducting  beginning  teachers  into  the  school . M  D  N  (55) 

2 .  Teacher  Conferences 

(a)  Planning  and  scheduling  individual  and  group 

conferences . M  D  N  (56) 

(b)  Conducting  individual  pre-teaching  conferences 

to  help  teachers  plan  future  classroom  activities.  ..  M  D  N  (57) 

(c)  Conducting  individual  post-teaching  conferences 

following  classroom  visits . M  D  N  (58) 

(d)  Employing  non-directive  counselling  to  help  the 

teacher  diagnose  her  teaching  difficulties . M  D  N  (59) 

(e)  Employing  directive  counselling  where  teacher 

is  unable  to  arrive  at  her  own  solution.  ............  M  D  N  (60) 

(f)  Conducting  group  teacher  conferences  to  discuss 

common  school  problems .  ^  ^  ^  (6l) 
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3 .  Classroom  Visits  for  Supervisory  Purposes 

(a)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to 

(1)  observe  the  teaching  learning  process  as  it 

operates  in  the  classroom . M  D  N(62) 

(2)  evaluate  the  observed  performance  to  dis¬ 
cover  teacher  needs  .  . . . . . . M  D  N  (63) 

(3)  utilize  the  data  from  observation  as  the 
basis  for  cooperative  improvement  of  the 

school  program.  . . . . M  D  N  (64) 

(b)  Visiting  classrooms  upon  the  invitation  of  the 

teacher  to  observe  some  phase  of  teacher's  work 

or  to  help  plan  an  attack  on  the  teacher's  problem. M  D  N  (65) 

4 •  Teaching  Methods 

(a)  Encouraging  teachers  to  use  a  variety  of  instruc¬ 
tional  methods . . . . .  M  D  N  (66) 

(b)  Encouraging  experimentation  with  new  teaching 

methods  .  M  D  N  (6?) 

5 •  Teachers  *  Mee t ing s 

(a)  Conducting  regular  staff  meetings  to  discuss  current 

educational  problems  for  the  purpose  of  instruction¬ 
al  improvement .  M  D  N  (68) 

(b)  Organizing  staff  agenda  committees  to  select  for 
discussion  problems  that  are  commonly  accepted 

as  worthy . M  D  N  (69) 

(c)  Conducting  social  meetings  to  help  promote  better 

group  cohesiveness .  .  M  D  N  (70) 
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6 .  Demonstration  Teaching 

(a)  Identifying  outstanding  teachers  to  teach  demon¬ 
stration  lessons.  .  . . . .  M 

(b)  Utilizing  teachers  to  serve  as  demonstrators  of 

teaching  techniques  in  which  they  have  been 
successful .  M 

(c)  Providing  scheduled  demonstrations  throughout 

the  year . . . .  . . . M 

(d)  Arranging  intervisitation  for  those  teachers 

needing  help  not  provided  by  scheduled  demon¬ 
strations . * . M 

(e)  Conducting  post-demonstration  meetings  to  evaluate 

the  learning  experience .  M 

7 .  Professional  Reading  and  Study 

(a)  Providing  a  professional  library  and  browsing 

room . . . .  M 

(b)  Encouraging  teacher  review  of  educational 

articles  at  teachers'  meetings . M 

8 .  Improvement  of  Qualifications 

(a)  Encouraging  teachers  to  take  courses  in  order  to 


improve  professional  competence . M 

(b)  Fostering  summer  and  winter  session  courses . M 


(c)  Encouraging  advanced  study  in  the  university 

t.o  meet  the  needs  of  instructional  specialists . M 

(d)  Encouraging  teachers  to  participate  in  specialist 


D  N  (71) 

D  N  (72) 

D  N  (73) 

D  N  (74) 

D  N  (73) 

D  N  (76) 

D  N  (77) 

D  N  (78) 
D  N  (79) 

D  N  (80) 


councils  of  their  own  choice. 


M 


D  N  (8l) 


* 

»  '  • 
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9 .  Development  and  Maintenance  of  Morale 

(a)  Providing  opportunities  for  teachers  to  partici¬ 
pate  regularly  and  actively  in  educational  planning 

and  policy  making . . .  M  D  N(82) 

(b)  Providing  such  teaching  loads,  equipment  and 
supplies  and  other  working  conditions  that  will 

permit  effective  work.  . m  D  N(83) 

(c)  Resolving  teacher  grievances  that  arise  from 

professional  relationships.  . . M  D  N(84) 

(d)  Recognizing  and  appreciating  teacher  efforts  and 

contributions . M  D  N  (85) 

(e)  Acknowledging  and  giving  due  consideration  to 

teachers1  recommendations . M  D  N  (86) 

10.  Educational  Workshops 

(a)  Assisting  teachers  in  planning,  organizing  and 
conducting  workshops  on  problems  arising  out  of 

their  daily  work.  . . M  D  N  (87) 

(b)  Encouraging  active  participation  of  teachers  in 

educational  workshops . M  D  N  (88) 

(c)  Securing  top  level  personnel  for  workshops . M  D  N  (89) 

(d)  Assuring  that  commitments  made  at  workshops 

are  carried  out . M  D  N  (90) 

1 1 .  Supervisory  Bulletins 

Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins: 

fa)  summarizing  results  of  teachers’  or  committee 

meetings . - . M  D  N  (91) 
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(b)  publicizing  the  particularly  fine  work  done  in 

classrooms . .  . . .  M 

(c)  soliciting  suggested  topics  for  teachers' 

meetings . M 

(d)  citing  books  and  magazine  articles  that  contain 

material  of  interest  and  help  to  teachers . M 

1 2 .  Action  Research 

(a)  Encouraging  research  activities  based  on  educational 


problems  in  the  classroom . M 

(b)  Providing  leadership  in  planning  the  research 

study . M 

(c)  Showing  continuing  interest  and  encouragement  in 

the  on-going  research  project . M 

(d)  Assisting  in  the  interpretation,  of  data  and  the 

formulation  of  conclusions.  . .  M 

1 3 .  Evaluation  of  Teaching  Performance 


(a)  Encouraging  teachers  to  evaluate  their  own  class¬ 
room  performance .  . .  .  .  M 

(b)  Providing  teachers  with  suitable  measuring 


instruments  to  measure  their: 

(i)  teaching  qualities  and  performance . M 

(ii)  professional  qualities  and  performance  .  M 


fc)  Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  strengths 

and  weaknesses . 

(d)  Providing  the  administration  with  an  objective 
appraisal  of  both  the  teacher's  satisfactory  and 


D  N  (92) 

D  N  (93) 

D  N  (9k) 

D  N  (95) 

D  N  (96) 

D  N  (97) 

D  N  (98) 

D  N  (99) 

D  N(100) 
D  N(101) 

D  N(102) 


•  . 

-  - 
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unsatisfactory  services  . . M  D  N  (103) 

14 .  General  Evaluation 

(a)  Helping  teachers  to  develop  techniques  for 

evaluating  pupil  growth.  .  M  D  N  (104) 

(b)  Holding  follow-up  discussions  to  evaluate 
teachers'  meetings,  instructional  workshops, 
conferences,  demonstration  teaching  and  other 

group  activities . M  D  N  (105) 


APPENDIX  MA(ii) " 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


Ibl 


TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  VICE -PRINCIPALS 

—  . —  -  —  ■■■■  — 

PART  I 

PERSONAL  DATA 


Directions : 

Please  answer  each  item  as  it  applies  to  you  in  your  present 
position  by  placing  a  check  mark  (  /)  in  the  space  provided. 


1.  Administrative  Position 


l*l~  '  ....  Principal 

. . .  Vice-principal 


2. 


3. 


. . . .  Second  vice-principal 


2 .  Type  of  School 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. ; 


. . . .  Elementary  school 
. . . .  Elementary  -  Junior  High  School 
. . . .  Junior  High  School 
. . . .  Composite  High  School 


3 .  Number  of  Teachers  in  your  School  Building; 


.  .  .  1  to  10 

.  .  11  to  20 
.  .  21  to  30 

. . .  over  30 


'  (  • 


I 

I 
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4 .  Administrative  Experience 


1. 


.  .  .  .  1  to  4  years 


.  .  .  .  5  to  10  years 


3  . 


.  .  .  .  11  to  20  years 


4. 


.  .  .  .  more  than  20  years 


5 .  Years  of  training 


1 . 


less  than  4  years 


2 .  |  |  ....  4  years  or  one  degree 

3 .  |  j  ....  5  years 


4. 

5. 


. . . .  6  years  or  Masters ' 
. . . .  more  than  6  years 


degree 


6.  Marital  Status 


.  .  .  .  Single 


2. 


Married  or  widowed 


7 .  Sex 


1. 


. . . .  Male 


2. 


Female 


8 .  Age 


1.  ■ 

....  20 

to 

30  years 

of 

age 

to 

40  years 

of 

2. 

....  31 

age 

to 

50  years 

of 

3  . 

j  ....  41 

age 

50  years 

of 

age 

4-1 

....  over 
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PART  II 

SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 


Directions : 

Below,  arranged  in  two  sections,  is  a  list  of  supervisory 
services  which  you  as  a  principal  or  vice-principal  may  offer  your 
teachers  in  order  to  help  them  improve  the  quality  of  their  classroom 
instruction.  After  each  supervisory  service  listed,  you  are  asked  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  its  desirability  in  improving  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  in  your  present  school. 

Draw  a  circle  around  M  if  you  consider  the  supervisory 
service  to  be  most  desirable  in  helping  your  teachers  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  classroom  instruction. 

Draw  a  circle  around  D  if  you  consider  the  supervisory 
service  to  be  desirable  but  not  as  pressing  as  the 
service  circled  M  in  helping  your  teachers  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  classroom  instruction. 

Draw  a  circle  around  N  if  you  consider  the  supervisory 
service  not  desirable  in  helping  your  teachers  to  impi ove 
the  quality  of  their  classroom  instruction. 


Please  answer  all  the  items. 
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SECTION  I 

I 

SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  AIMED  AT  IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL ' s 

PROGRAM 


A.  ADAPTING  THE  PROVINCIAL  CURRICULUM 

1  •  Formulation  of  the  School’s  Curriculum  Program 

(a)  Stating  and  clarifying  the  school's  curricular 

objectives  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  term . 

(b)  Defining  and  identifying  the  existing  curricular 

functions  of  the  school . 

(c)  Organizing  new  curriculum  committees  and  co- 

I 

ordinators  in  the  various  fields  of  instruction.  ... 

(d)  Providing  schedules  of  instructional  time  allot¬ 
ment  and  distribution . 

(e)  Outlining  the  fields  of  instruction  and  other 

aspects  of  the  program . 

(f)  Providing  proper  and  adequate  instructional 

materials . 

(g)  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  program.. 

2 •  Curriculum  Assistance  to  Groups  of  Teachers 

(a)  Assisting  curriculum  committees  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  instructional  materials.  . . 

(b)  Providing  resource  persons  to  discuss  specific 

curricular  problems . 

(c)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  marking  and 

grading  and  in  reporting  pupil  progress . 
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3 •  Curriculum  Assistance  to  Individual  Teachers 

(a)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  curriculum  implement¬ 
ation  and  to  diagnose  curricular  difficulties . 

(b)  Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  individual 

curricular  problems  .  . . . . . . 

(c)  Assisting  teachers  in  curriculum  planning . 

(d)  Assisting  teachers  in  the  selection  of  texts 

and  other  instructional  materials . . 

(e)  Assisting  teachers  in  scheduling  and  time 

tabling  of  subject,  areas.  . . 

(f)  Visiting  classrooms  to  follow  up  curriculum 

orientation . 

(g)  Encouraging  teacher  experimentation  in  curriculum 

implementation . . . . . 
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M  D  N  (11) 

M  D  N  (12) 
M  D  N  (13) 

M  D  N  (1*0 

M  D  N  (15) 

M  D  N  (16) 

M  D  N  (17) 


B.  DEVELOPING  A  LOCAL  PROGRAM 

1  •  Differentiated  Program  to  Meet.  Pupil  Needs 

(a)  Helping  to  develop  a  differentiated  program  by 
assisting  teachers  with  the  formulation  of  objectives, 
selection  of  learning  experiences,  organization  of 

the  learning  experiences  and  evaluation  of  the  program. M  D  N(l8) 

(b)  Providing  for  a  program  of  educational  diagnosis  to 

discover  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  pupils . M  D  n(19> 

(c)  Helping  to  develop  a  program  of  remedial  work 
for  slow  learners  and  of  enrichment  for  superior 
learners . 


D  n(20) 
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(d)  Fostering  experimentation  with  new  techniques, 
methods  and  teaching  situations  in  the  program 

of  differential  learning.  . M  D  N  (21) 

(e)  Visiting  classrooms  to  assess  program  implement¬ 
ation  . M  D  N  (22) 

2 •  Resource  Personnel 

(a)  Arranging  for  resource  personnel  to  assist  in 

developing  specific  areas  of  the  local  program.  .  M  D  N  (23) 

(b)  Inviting  resource  persons  to  discuss  local  pro¬ 
gram  problems  at  staff  meetings .  M  D  N  (24) 

3 .  Teaching  Devices  and  Equipment 

(a)  Assisting  in  fully  exploiting  the  use  of  the 
audio-visual  and  other  equipment  presently  found 

in  schools .  M  D  N  (25) 

(b)  Fostering  experimentation  with  new  mechanical 

and  electronic  devices  in  education.  .  . . M  D  N  (26) 

4 •  Guidance 

(a)  Organizing  a  guidance  program  to  meet  the 

education ,  vocational  and  personal  needs  of  pupils . M  D  N  (27) 

(b)  Selecting  guidance  personnel .  M  D  N  (28) 

(c)  Assisting  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
system  to  provide  information  concerning  pupils 

for  use  by  staff  memebers . M  D  N  (29) 

(d1  Developing  a  guidance  in-service  program  for  all 

staff  members .  M  D  N  (30) 
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(e)  Evaluating  the  guidance  program.  . .  M  D  N  (31) 

5 .  Evaluation  of  Achievement 

(a)  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  measuring 
instruments  by  clarifying  approaches  to  evalua¬ 
tion,  mapping  out  expected  achievements  of  various 

groups  of  pupils  and  interpreting  test  results.  .....  M  D  N  (32) 

(b)  Implementing  a  program  of  standardized  tests 
which  make  possible  comparisons  with  established 

grade  norms .  . . M  D  N  (33) 

(c)  Instructing  in  the  proper  preparation  of  pupils' 

report  cards . M  D  N  (34) 

(d)  Assessing  teacher  comments  on  pupil  report  cards.  ...  M  D  N  (35) 

(e)  Planning  and  assisting  in  conducting  parent- 

teacher  interviews . M  D  N  (36) 

6 .  Homework  Assignments 

(a)  Assisting  in  planning  a  reasonable  homework 

program  for  each  grade . M  D  N  (37) 

(b)  Interpreting  to  all  parents  the  purpose  and  the 

requirements  of  a  homework  program.  . .  M  D  N  (38) 

(c)  Establishing  a  realistic  policy  for  non- 

completion  of  homework  assignments.  . .  M  D  N  (39) 

7 .  Discipline  Problems 

(a)  Fostering  a  standard  of  discipline  that  permits 

efficient  work  without  necessarily  calling  attention 

to  the  techniques  of  discipline . M  D  N  (40) 
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(b)  Assisting  teachers  in  solving  their  own 
disciplinary  problems  so  that  they  may  become 

increasingly  less  dependent  on  principals  ...........  M  D  N  (4l) 

(c)  Assisting  in  the  solution  of  teacher-pupil 

problems . M  D  N  (42) 

(d)  Assisting  in  developing  extra-curricular  pro¬ 
grams  for  all  age  groups  to  reduce  discipline 

problems . . . . .  M  D  N  (4j5) 
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SECTION  II 

SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  AIMED  AT  IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  TEACHING 


C.  MAKING  BETTER  USE  OF  TEACHER  RESOURCES 


1  •  Subject.  Specialists 

(a)  Utilizing  subject  specialists  as  resource 

personnel . . . . 

(b)  Encouraging  subject  specialists  to  participate 

in  curriculum  building  and  experimentation . 

2 .  Superior  Teachers 

(a)  Encouraging  superior  teachers  to  assume  leadership 

in  teacher  committees  and  activities . 

(b)  Utilizing  superior  teachers  to  assist  the  super¬ 
visor  in  improvement  of  instruction . 

3 .  Especially  Talented  Teachers 

(a)  Encouraging  talented  teachers  to  sponsor  extra¬ 

curricular  activities  which  correspond  to  their 
respective  abilities . . . 

(b)  Utilizing  special  talents  in  social  programs  and 

in  other  school  activities . 

4 .  Classroom  Teachers  in  General 

(a)  Assigning  teachers  to  grades  and  subjects  where 

they  may  be  most  effective . 
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(b)  Providing  teachers  with  sufficient  help  for  non- 

educational  tasks  .  . . .  M  D  N  (51) 

(c)  Arranging  for  adequate  clerical  help  to  assist 
teachers  in  typing,  record-keeping,  and  other 

routine  clerical  work . .  M  D  N  (52) 


HELPING  TEACHERS  TO  IMPROVE _ _ _ _ _ 

1  •  Orientation  Programs 

(a)  Conducting  pre-school  teacher  conferences  at  the 

beginning  of  the  school  year . M  D  N  (53) 

(b)  Planning  programs  with  inexperienced  teachers 

before  school  opens . M  D  N  (5*0 

(c)  Inducting  beginning  teachers  into  the  school . M  D  N  (55) 

2 .  Teacher  Conferences 

(a)  Planning  and  scheduling  individual  and  group 

conferences . M  D  N  (56) 

(b)  Conducting  individual  pre-teaching  conferences 

to  help  teachers  plan  future  classroom  activities.  . .  M  D  N  (57) 

(c)  Conducting  individual  post-teaching  conferences 

following  classroom  visits .  ....  M  D  N  (58) 

(d)  Employing  non -directive  counselling  to  help  the 

teacher  diagnose  her  teaching  difficulties . M  D  N  (59) 

(e)  Employing  directive  counselling  where  teacher 

is  unable  to  arrive  at  her  own  solution . M  D  N  (60) 

(f)  Conducting  group  teacher  conferences  to  discuss 

common  school  problems . M  D  N  (6l) 
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3 .  Classroom  Visits  for  Supervisory  Purposes 

(a)  Scheduling  formal  classroom  visits  to 

(1)  observe  the  teaching  learning  process  as  it 

operates  in  the  classroom . M  D  N(62) 

(2)  evaluate  the  observed  performance  to  dis¬ 
cover  teacher  needs . M  D  N(63) 

(3)  utilize  the  data  from  observation  as  the 
basis  for  cooperative  improvement  of  the 

school  program .  .  .  . . M  D  N  (64) 

(b)  Visiting  classrooms  upon  the  invitation  of  the 

teacher  to  observe  some  phase  of  teacher ' s  work 

or  to  help  plan  an  attack  on  the  teacher  s  problem. M  D  N (65) 

4 •  Teaching  Methods 

(a)  Encouraging  teachers  to  use  a  variety  of  instruc¬ 
tional  methods . M  D  N  (66) 

(b)  Encouraging  experimentation  with  new  teaching 

methods . .  . . . . M  D  N  (6?) 

5  •  Teachers  1  Meetings 

(a)  Conducting  regular  staff  meetings  to  discuss  current 

educational  problems  for  the  purpose  of  instruction¬ 
al  improvement .  M  D  N  (68) 

(b)  Organizing  staff  agenda  committees  to  select  for 
discussion  problems  that  are  commonly  accepted 

as  worthy . M  D  N  (69) 

(c)  Conducting  social  meetings  to  help  promote  better 

group  cohesiveness .  M  D  N  (70) 
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6 .  Demonstration  Teaching 

(a)  Identifying  outstanding  teachers  to  teach  demon¬ 
stration  lessons.  ....  .  . . .  . . . .  M  D  N  (71) 

(b)  Utilizing  teachers  to  serve  as  demonstrators  of 
teaching  techniques  in  which  they  have  been 

successful .  . . . . . . .  .  M  D  N  (72) 

(c)  Providing  scheduled  demonstrations  throughout 

the  year . * . . . M  D  N  (73) 

(d)  Arranging  intervisitation  for  those  teachers 

needing  help  not  provided  by  scheduled  demon¬ 
strations . . . .  M  D  N  (74) 

(e)  Conducting  post-demonstration  meetings  to  evaluate 

the  learning  experience . M  D  N  (75) 

7 •  Professional  Reading  and  Study 

(a)  Providing  a  professional  library  and  browsing 

room . M  D  N  (76) 

(b)  Encouraging  teacher  review  of  educational 

articles  at  teachers’  meetings.  . . M  D  N  (77) 

8 .  Improvement  of  Qualifications 

(a)  Encouraging  teachers  to  take  courses  in  order  t.o 

improve  professional  competence . M  D  N  (78) 

(b)  Fostering  summer  and  winter  session  courses . M  D  N  (79) 

(c)  Encouraging  advanced  study  in  the  university 

to  meet  the  needs  of  instructional  specialists . M  D  N  (80) 

(d)  Encouraging  teachers  to  participate  in  specialist 

councils  of  their  own  choice .  M  D  N  (8l) 


.) 
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9 .  Development  and  Maintenance  of  Morale 

(a)  Providing  opportunities  for  teachers  to  partici¬ 
pate  regularly  and  actively  in  educational  planning 

and  policy  making.  . . M  D  N(82) 

(b)  Providing  such  teaching  loads,  equipment  and 
supplies  and  other  working  conditions  that  will 

permit  effective  work . .  .......  .  M  D  N(83) 

(c)  Resolving  teacher  grievances  that  arise  from 

professional  relationships . M  D  N(84) 

(d)  Recognizing  and  appreciating  teacher  efforts  and 

contributions . M  D  N(85) 

(e)  Acknowledging  and  giving  due  consideration  to 

teachers3  recommendations . . . .  ...  M  D  N(86) 

1 0 .  Educational  Workshops 

(a)  Assisting  teachers  in  planning,  organizing  and 
conducting  workshops  on  problems  arising  out  of 

their  daily  work . M  D  N(87) 

(b)  Encouraging  active  participation  of  teachers  in 

educational  workshops . M  D  N (88) 

(c)  Securing  top  level  personnel  for  workshops . M  D  N(89) 

(d.)  Assuring  that  commitments  made  at  workshops 

are  carried  out . ^ . . . M  D  N  (90) 

1 1 .  Supervisory  Bulletins 

Sending  out  supervisory  bulletins: 

(a)  summarizing  results  of  teachers*  or  committee 

meetings . M  D  N  (91) 
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(b)  publicizing  the  particularly  fine  work  done  in 

classrooms .  . , . M  D  N  (92) 

(c)  soliciting  suggested  topics  for  teachers' 

meetings . . . . .  M  D  N  (93) 

(d)  citing  books  and  magazine  articles  that  contain 

material  of  interest  and  help  to  teachers.  .........  M  D  N  (9^) 

1 2 .  Action  Research 

(a)  Encouraging  research  activities  based  on  educational 

problems  in  the  classroom . M  D  N  (95) 

(b)  Providing  leadership  in  planning  the  research 

study . . . . . . .  .  M  D  N  (96) 

(c)  Showing  continuing  interest  and  encouragement  in 

the  on-going  research  project . M  D  N  (97) 

(d)  Assisting  in  the  interpretation  of  data  and  the 

formulation  of  conclusions.  . . M  D  N  (98) 

1 3 .  Evaluation  of  Teaching  Performance 

(a)  Encouraging  teachers  to  evaluate  their  own  class¬ 
room  performance . M  D  N  (99) 

(b)  Providing  teachers  with  suitable  measuring 
instruments  to  measure  their: 

(i)  teaching  qualities  and  performance . M  D  N(100) 

(ii)  professional  qualities  and  performance  . M  D  N(101) 

(c)  Consulting  with  teachers  on  their  strengths 

and  weaknesses .  M  D  N(l02) 

(d)  Providing  the  administration  with  an  objective 
appraisal  of  both  the  teacher's  satisfactory  and 
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unsatisf actory  services  . M  D  N  (103) 

14.  General  Evaluation 

(a)  Helping  teachers  to  develop  techniques  for 

evaluating  pupil  growth.  . . .  M  D  N  (104) 

(b)  Holding  follow-up  discussions  to  evaluate 
teachers'  meetings,  instructional  workshops, 
conferences,  demonstration  teaching  and  other 

group  activities .  M  D  N  (105) 
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15021  -  86  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
April  28,  1962. 


To  the  Classroom  Teacher: 

In  a  few  weeks  your  principal  will  receive  a  questionnaire 
which  you  will  be  requested  to  complete.  This  questionnaire  is  a 
part  of  my  Masters*  thesis  study  ’’Supervisory  Services  for  the 
Improvement  of  Classroom  Instruction  as  Perceived  by  Principals  and 
Teachers".  The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  determine  the 
supervisory  services  that  principals  and  teachers  of  West  Jasper 
Place  feel  are  desirable  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  classroom 
instruction. 

The  supervisory  services  referred  to  in  the  questionnaire 
are  interpreted  to  mean  any  assistance  given  to  teachers  by  the 
principal  in  his  role  as  supervisor  of  instruction  with  the  aim  of 
improving  the  teaching-learning  situation  in  the  classroom.  You 
will  be  asked  to  select  from  a  given  list  the  supervisory  services 
that,  in  your  opinion,  are  most  desirable  for  improving  instruction 
in  your  present  situation. 

No  teacher  or  school  will  be  identified  in  the  results  of 
the  study.  Business  envelopes  will  be  provided  to  seal  completed 
questionnaires.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  sign  your  name. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  numerous  demands  on  your  time, 
but  I  will  be  most  grateful  if  you  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete  all  parts  of  the  questionnaire  when  it  is  administered  to  you. 


Yours  very  truly, 


N.  L.  Hrynyk 
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15021  -  86  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
April  28,  1962. 


To  Principals  and  Vice-Principals: 

As  a  part  of  a  Masters'  program  I  am  working  on  a  thesis, 
"Supervisory  Services  for  the  Improvement  of  Classroom  Instruction 
as  Perceived  by  Principals  and  Teachers".  The  main  problem  of  this 
study  is  to  determine  what  supervisory  services  or  functions  do 
principals  and  teachers  of  West  Jasper  Place  consider  are  most 
desirable  in  their  schools  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  class¬ 
room  instruction. 

This  study  should  be  of  great  interest  to  principals  and 
vice-principals  who  are  expected  to  perform  the  task  of  instructional 
leadership  in  their  schools.  Principals  and  vice-principals  of  West 
Jasper  Place  should  find  this  study  of  particular  interest  as  it 
embodies  many  ideas  and  concepts  of  a  supervisory  principal  which 
were  discussed  during  their  in-service  meetings.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  findings  will  yield  some  pertinent  information  not  only  in 
relation  to  general  areas  of  need  in  supervision  but  also  for  out¬ 
lining  procedural  recommendations  in  implementing  an  efficient 
supervisory  program  at  a  local  level. 

A  questionnaire  will  be  used  to  collect  the  data  for  this 
study.  It  is  planned  to  administer  the  questionnaire  to  principals 
and  vice-principals  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association 
and  to  classroom  teachers  at  a  later  date.  In  order  to  administer 
the  questionnaire  to  teachers  before  the  school  term  ends,  I  will 
require  the  co-operation  of  principals  of  each  school.  It  is  hoped 
that  principals  will  administer  the  questionnaire  to  their  respective 
teachers  during  their  staff  meetings  or  at  some  other  convenient  time 

Will  you  please  co-operate  in  this  survey  by  administering 
the  questionnaire  to  your  staff  and  returning  the  complete  question¬ 
naires  in  the  envelopes  provided? 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  this  matter.  Your  co-operation 
is  truly  appreciated. 


Yours  very  truly, 


N.  L.  Hrynyk 
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15021  -  86  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
April  28,  1962, 


Dear  Administrator: 

As  part  of  a  Masters  program  I  am  working  on  a  thesis, 
"Supervisory  Services  for  the  Improvement  of  Classroom  Instruction 
as  Perceived  by  Principals  and  Teachers" •  The  main  problem  will  be 
to  survey,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire,  the  supervisory  desires  of 
both  the  principals  and  teachers  of  West  Jasper  Place,  Before  a 
questionnaire  can  be  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some 
frame  of  reference.  It  is  planned  to  use  as  a  frame  of  reference  a 
supervisory  plan  which  the  administrators  would  feel  is  desirable  to 
improve  instruction  in  their  school  system, 

I  have  just  completed  drafting  a  tentative  plan  which  is 
now  being  forwarded  to  you  for  your  consideration.  You  will  note  that 
the  plan  embodies  many  ideas  and  concepts  of  a  supervisory  principal 
as  expressed  by  members  of  the  Principals'  Association  during  their 
in-service  meetings.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  this  plan  may  be 
conceived  by  the  administrators  as  at  least  partly  desirable  in  their 
system's  schools. 

As  an  administrator  you  are  requested  to  evaluate  the  plan 
as  to  its  desirability  in  improving  instruction. 

Place  a  check  mark  (  )  in  front  of  the  letter  or  number 

listing  each  supervisory  service  (see  questionnaire  inclosed)  which 
you  think  is  desirable.  Place  a  cross  (X)  in  front  of  the  letter  or 
number  listing  each  supervisory  service  which  you  think  is  not 
desirable.  Add  between  the  double  spaced  type  any  other  supervisory 
service  which  you  feel  has  been  omitted  and  should  be  included  as  a 
desirable  service  for  improving  instruction. 

When  the  evaluation  is  completed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  some  consensus  on  the  basic  concepts  and  to  revise  the  plan, 

I  would  appreciate  a  meeting  with  the  administrators  to  discuss  the 
plan  at  their  convenience.  Please  advise  me  when  such  a  meeting  can 
be  held* 


I  am  very  grateful  for  your  assistance. 

Yours  truly, 


N.  L.  Hrynyk 
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A  PROPOSED  SUPERVISORY  PLAN 
FOR  WEST  JASPER  PLACE 
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I.  GENERAL  CONCEPTS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

(1)  Supervision  -  is  defined  as  a  leadership  function  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  instruction.  It  implies  creating  the  conditions 
under  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  work  well  and  strive  to  achieve 
the  purposes  set  for  them. 

(2)  Improvement  of  Classroom  Instruction  -  is  interpreted  as  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching-learning  situation  within  the  class¬ 
room  resulting  in  some  growth  or  development  beyond  the  present 
stage.  It  implies  teacher  growth  as  well  as  child  growth.  Since 
the  teacher  plays  an  integral  role  in  instruction,  teacher  improve¬ 
ment  may  also  be  considered  as  improvement  of  instruction.  Thus, 
improvement  of  instruction  is  the  end  toward  which  the  function  of 
supervision  is  directed. 

(3)  Agent  of  Supervision  -  the  principal  as  educational  leader  should 
be  the  person  responsible  for  performing  supervisory  duties  within 
his  school.  Some  areas  of  supervision  may  be  delegated  to  the  vice¬ 
principal,  and  the  more  capable  teachers  could  be  encouraged  to 
assume  leadership  in  solving  specific  problems.  But  the  work  of 
organizing  and  co-ordinating  the  supervisory  program  should  be 
mainly  the  principal's  responsibility. 

(4)  Some  Underlying  Principles  of  Supervision 

(a)  Cooperation  of  the  whole  staff  should  be  sought  in  planning, 
initiating  and  implementing  the  supervisory  program. 

(b)  Teachers  should  be  stimulated  at  all  times  to  take  interest 
in  raising  instruction  to  successive  higher  levels. 
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(c)  Supervision  should  be  flexible  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
groups  of  teachers* 

(d)  Supervisory  activities  should  provide  for  a  variety  of 
experiences  in  order  to  recognize  differences  in  the  needs 
of  the  various  teachers* 

(e)  Continuous  help  and  guidance  should  be  provided  for  those 
teachers  who  need  it. 

(f)  The  more  capable  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  study  of  specific  problems,  in  the  selection 
of  her  materials  of  instruction  and  in  providing  other  services 
that  may  be  needed* 

(g)  Constructive  work  should  begin  at  the  level  of  present  practices 
and  should  lead  gradually  to  improvement* 

(h)  Continuous  evaluation  of  the  supervisory  program  should  be  made 
and  judged  only  on  the  basis  of  results  produced*  If  what  the 
supervisor  does,  helps  the  teacher  to  do  better  work  with  the 
pupils,  then  supervision  is  good  and  constructive. 

Major  Functions  of  Supervision  Directed  Toward  Two  General  Goals 

The  principal  will  be  conceived  as  performing  four  major  func¬ 
tions  of  supervision,  that  of 

(1)  stimulating  and  motivating  teachers  to  do  a  better  job  in  the 
classroom  than  they  are  doing  now* 

(2)  consulting  with  groups  and  individual  teachers* 

(3)  assisting  in  program  development* 

(4)  evaluating  the  educative  process  in  general  as  well  as 
participating  in  teacher  evaluation. 
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These  four  functions  of  supervision  will  be  considered  as  an 
attempt  to  achieve  two  general  purposes: 

(i)  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  program. 

(ii)  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching. 

All  functions  performed  by  the  supervisor  and  which  are  directed 
toward  these  two  general  purposes,  will  be  referred  to  as  supervisory 
services. 

(6)  Supervisory  Services  to  Improve  Quality  of  Program  -  will  refer  to 
assistance  given  to  teachers  by  the  supervisory  personnel. 

Ca)  in  adapting  the  provincial  curriculum. 

(b)  or  developing  a  local  program  aimed  at  meeting  more  effectively 
the  content  and  social  needs  of  pupils  due  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  Assisting  in  developing  a  differentiated  program,  pro¬ 
viding  resource  personnel  in  curriculum  construction,  providing 
testing  and  diagnostic  programs  and  experimentation  in  method¬ 
ology,  are  examples  of  services  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
program. 

(7)  Supervisory  Services  to  Improve  Quality  of  Teaching  -  will  refer  to 
any  assistance  given  by  the  supervisory  personnel  directed  toward 
making  better  use  of  teacher  resources  or  toward  helping  teachers  to 
teach  better.  Examples  of  supervisory  services  directed  toward 
making  better  use  of  teacher  resources  include  assigning  teachers  to 
grades  and  subjects  where  they  may  be  most  effective,  and  providing 
sufficient  help  for  non-teaching  tasks.  Examples  of  supervisory 
services  directed  toward  helping  teachers  to  improve  their  teaching 
include  classroom  visitations,  conferences  with  teachers,  and 


demonstration  teaching. 
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II.  A  CONCEPTUAL  VIEW  OF  SUPERVISION 


SUPERVISION 
Function  -  Instructional  Leadership 
End  Result  -  Improvement  of  Instruction 


SUPERVISORY 

SERVICES 

(1. 

Motivation 

Major  Functions- (2. 

Consultation 

(5. 

Program  Development 

(4. 

Evaluation 

Purposes  -  (1. 

Teacher  Improvement 

(2. 

Program  Improvement 

(l) 


(2) 
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TO  IMPROVE  QUALITY 
OF  PROGRAM 


TO  IMPROVE  QUALITY 
OF  TEACHING 
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Adapt 

Provincial 
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